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A New Idea in Spelling 


From the Journal of Education (Boston) 


“This uncommon speller [Common Worps ComMONLY MISSPELLED] is 
one of the signs of the new times—of the glory of the new times. Until now we 
drilled children just as much on words they would never misspell as on those 
they were liable never to spell correctly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce 
R. Payne—who, by the way, is one of Virginia’s educational chieftains—in 
this book, which is adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of Virginia. 
There are 2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they are so taught 
as to make it relatively easy to remember the correct spelling. Then the 
2,500 words are given alphabetically for ready reference.” 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN ALL VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


If you'd like to see some sample pages of this unique speller sign your 
name here, and cut out this advertisement and send it to the B. F. Johnson 


Publishing Company. 


Your name... 
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B. F. Johnson Publishing Co.| 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that natural morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principles. 

—Grorce WASHINGTON. 
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In this issue we yield the usual space of 
our leading editorial to a communication from 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


“A Word to the Brethren” 


J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Superintendent Public Instruction 


As I have more than once indicated through 
the Virginia Journal of Education and in 
public addresses, I am greatly interested in the 
success of a Virginia school paper. This be- 


ing the case, it goes without saying that I am 
deeply interested in the success of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, and this success 
depends upon the support it receives from 
the teachers, trustees, and superintendents. 





Any State School Journal is issued chiefly 
and primarily for the teachers, school trus- 
tees, and superintendents of the State in which 
it is issued. Its circulation outside is merely 
incidental. 

I have been reading the Virginia School 
Journal under its various names for a great 
many years and I regard the present Journal 
far the best school journal ever issued in Vir- 
ginia. I believe that an overwhelming major- 
ity of its readers have the same estimate of it - 
that I have. To me it is helpful and inspir- 
ing, in fact, indispensable. Although it has 
been explained more than once how the Jour- 
nal is issued and financed, it may not be out 
of place to repeat. 

The Virginia Journal of Education is is- 
sued by authority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and under the patronage of that Board 
and of the University of Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, William and Mary College, 
and the two State Female Normal schools, 
Its editor and publisher is paid a salary to 
edit and publish this paper; and he gets the 
same salary whether the Journal has five hun- 
dred subscribers or five thousand; one thon- 
sand or ten thousand; so it is evident that the 
Journal is not run for the purpose of making 
money for the editor or publisher or anybody 
else. It is issued for the sole purpose of help- 
ing the cause of legitimate education in Vir- 
ginia, and unless the legitimate educational 
forces in Virginia sustain it, it must cease and 
the State will be humiliated in not having a 
school paper. 

Is a State school paper worth while? Every 
other State in the Union thinks that it is. I 
know of no State in the Union that has not a 
school paper of some kind. 
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Is the Virginia Journal of Education worth 
while? Or to put it concretely, is it worth 
the amount of subscription, which is $1.00 a 
year for ten numbers, or seventy-five cents a 
year in clubs of ten or more? It is well 
worth this amount to me, and I believe that 
it will be worth it to anyone who will read 
it regularly. 

In the first place, it keeps one well inform- 
ed as to educational affairs in the State. It 
keeps one in touch with the Department of 
Public Instruction, and what that department 
ns attempting to do. It keeps one informed as 
“to what the various higher institutions are 

«doing. “School News,” as given in each num- 
‘ber of the Virginia Journal of Education, is 
ummensely inspiring and informing. 

Aside from this fact, the Journal seems to 
me to be well worth while on account of the 
merit of its contents. 

Let us look at the January number as ar 
example. The first page gives a picture of 
Robert Edward Lee and an estimate of his 
greatness. This is in view of his birthday, 
January 19th. Then the editorials are, as 
usual, good. 

There is a program for the Lee-Jackson 
Celebration, including five pages of appropri- 
Also a most suggestive 
Such things are helpful to 


ate songs with music. 
Lee program. 
teachers. 
shere is not space in this article to men- 
tion all the good things in the January num- 
ber, but suppose we turn to page 216: we find 
Shere three and a half pages of as good, as in- 
Spiring, and as suggestive matter for beautify- 
ing schools as we have read in a long time, 
@nd it has an illustration that makes one 
wish to take his coat off and get out in the 
country school yard and go to work. 

If a teacher wishes to have an improved 
exterior or interior at her school, she cannot 
do better than to take the Journal in order 
to keep up with what J. H. Binford, Secre- 
tary of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion, is doing. He is begging people to give 


‘him an opportunity to show them how to im- 
prove their schools. 
Or take the series of articles begun in the 
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January Journal by Superintendent Johnson 
of Charlottesville, on normal training depart. 
ments in high schools. These articles wij] 
not appeal to every one, but they are bound 
to appeal to every superintendent, every wide. 
awake trustee, every teacher of high schoo} 
subjects, and every teacher who teaches ip 
the school where high school work is done. 

Then there are various articles on practical- 
ly every phase of school work: Latin, English, 
arithmetic; hygiene and sanitation in country 
schools; manual training for girls; language 
training, etc. And there is advice to school 
trustees, and some first-class ideas on better 
hours for primary teachers. 

Then there is news from the colleges and 
normal schools throughout the State. 

Or turn to page 259 and read the brief 
sketch of the manual training work done in 
Sussex county during the session of 1909-10. 
Truly it is wonderful, back there in those 
country districts. All one-room schools, with 
the exception of one two-room school. The 
teachers, children, and patrons are painting 
the schoolhouse, planting trees and flowers. 
whitewashing the trees and woodhouses, en- 
jarging the school buildings, purchasing pic- 
tures and curtains, improving the yards, mak- 
ing walks, setting out hedges, teaching paper 
folding, card-board construction, sewing, 
cooking, and carpentry. In one-room schools, 
mind you! That article alone is worth a 
year’s subscription. How can teachers go into 
a schoolroom and pretend to teach and not 
keep themselves informed about such inspir- 
ing work as this, done under conditions that 
are hard and trying—yes, back in the country 
districts in the little one-room schools—where 
so many people say good work cannot be done. 
If these teachers in Sussex county and else- 
where can do such things under adverse con- 
ditions, any teacher in any one-room or two- 
room school in the State of Virginia can go 
and do likewise; and the only practical way 
to find out what the “likewise” is, is to take 
the Virginia Journal of Education and learn 
what is going on. 

Mr. Blanton in the January issue published 
a list of those counties and cities that are 
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subscribers to the Journal. He tells me that 
he will publish in this issue some of those 
who are not doing so well. I found in one 
county recently one teacher taking the School 
Journal, and that teacher was a negro. This 
is a large, rich county, too. 

Am I alone in thinking that the Virginia 
Journal of Education is worth while? One 
of the leading school men in the United 
States is the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California—Edward Hyatt. Here 
is what he says in a letter to the editor: 

“TI appreciate very much the coming of the 
Virginia Journal of Education to our maga- 
zine table. It is one of the best, most lively, 
interesting and enterprising publications of 
the kind that I have had an opportunity to 
examine. Certainly it must exercise a great 
influence for good among the schools of Vir- 
ginia. I am particularly pleased at your ef- 
forts to improve school conditions, the 
grounds, the buildings and the interiors of 
your country schools. We have been trying to 
work in that direction, too, in this State, and 
I have much pleasure in sending you here- 
with a copy of our handbook on School Archi- 
tecture, together with one or two other little 
bulletins that we have lately issued. I hope 
you may long live to publish your journal 
and I most heartily congratulate vou and the 
people of Virginia for the lively and credit- 
able periodical that you are able to give 
them.” 

State Superintendent Dewey of the great 
State of Washington says in a letter to Mr. 
Blanton that he reads the Journal “regularly 
with interest and pleasure.” 

The State Superintendent of Missouri says 
that he “greatly enjoys reading the Journal,” 
and thinks it “an excellent paper and that it 
should be read by every teacher in the State. 
It is worth far more than your subscription 
price.” 

The State Superintendent of Florida writes 
that he considers the Journal one of the best 
edited periodicals that comes to his office. 

The State Superintendent of Kentucky says 
the same thing. 

Here is what Dr. A. S. MacKenzie, Profes- 


sor of English and Logic in the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, says: 

“In literary and educational merit it ranks 
far above most of the educational journals, 
and it contains interesting features—scienti- 
fic and artistic—which make it unique among 
American monthlies. It is scholarly without 
being pedantic.” 

Dr. MacKenzie, I may add, is one of the 
most scholarly and gifted school men in the 
United States. 

"Way up in the little State of Rhode Island, 
the Virginia School Journal is read, and the 
State Superintendent says that “it is an ex- 
cellent Journal,” and he says also, “it must 
exert a powerful influence in education, not 
only in Virginia, but in other States.” 

Payson Smith, State Superintendent of 
Maine, who is regarded as one of the most 
progressive school men in the East, has this 
to say: “The Virginia Journal of Education 
is one of the best State Journals which come 
to my desk. I read every issue with great in- 
terest.” 

And so I might continue to quote, for a 
page or two, similar letters coming from the 
Superintendents of New Jersey, Nevada, 
Kansas, Vermont, South Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and other States. I visited 
Pennsylvania last spring and called upon the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Har- 
risburg, and I found on the reading table in 
his office files of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, and it was evident that they were be- 
ing closely read and used. 

The State Institute Conductor of Louis- 
iana says that he has on several occasions re- 
commended the Virginia Journal as a good 
school paper for the teachers of Louisiana to 
take. 

And so I do not think that I have over- 
estimated the worth of the paper. and I again 
take the liberty of urging upon the superin- 
tendents, trustees, and teachers to subscribe 
to and support the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, not only on the ground of patriotism, 
but on the gronnd that if iv a meritorious pub- 
lication and deserves every possible assistance 
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that can be given it by the educational forces 
of Virginia. 

A number of counties subscribe to the Jour- 
nal and send it to the teachers. In a num- 
ber of other cases, the teachers themselves 
subscribe; and in some counties, there is a co- 
operation betwen the school trustees and the 
teachers. 

Whatever way may seem most practical, the 
Journal should be taken and read by every 
one engaged in educational work in our State. 
With a long pull and a strong pull and a pull 
altogether, we can uphold the hands of the 
editor and publisher and help him to make 
an excellent paper—even better than it is now. 

I happen to know that he has his whole 
heart in his work and that he invites sympa- 
thetic criticisms, suggestions, and articles. 
Likewise he earnestly invites subscriptions. 

se SS 

Mr. Eggleston’s message is strong and to 
the point. But the very persons for whom 
it is intended will not read it, because they 
are not subscribers to the Journal. In our 
judgment the division superintendent is the 
intermediary between the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the school trustees and 
teachers. Naturally, the loyalty and efficiency 
of the division superintendent determine the 
extent to which the wishes of the head of the 
department are carried out. The superinten- 
dent of schools, the school trustee, the teacher 
who does not feel the need of the inspiration 
and helpfulness gained from reading a good 
school journal is on a level with a preacher 
who does not feel the need of prayer or the 
reading of the Bible. 

In our last issue we gave the names of the 
five cities and twenty-nine counties from 
which the Journal receives subscriptions for 
practically all the teachers. Believing that 
credit should be given to whom credit is due, 
we print below the record of the other coun- 
ties and cities in Virginia as to their support 
of the Journal. 


Next month we shall print a program of 


exercises for Bird Dav. 


Divisions from which the Number gf Sub. 
scribers equals one third or more 
the Number of Teachers 


Accomac, Amelia, Nottoway, Bland, Brung. 
wick, Campbell, Fairfax, Fluvanna, Grayson, 
Greenesville, Northampton, Orange, Patrick, 
Prince Edward, Prince George and Sussex, 
Richmond City and Manchester, Rockingham, 
Russell, Surry, Warwick and York. 


Divisions from which the Number gf Sub. 
scribers is Less than one-third and 
more than one-tenth the 
Number ¢f Teachers 


Alleghany, Amherst, Bedford, Botetourt, 
Buchanan, Caroline, Carroll, Clarke, Dan- 
ville, Elizabeth City, Giles, Greene and Madi- 
son, Halifax, Isle of Wight. -King and Queen 
and King William, Lancaster and Northum- 
berland, Louisa, Lynchburg, Mathews and 
Middlesex, Newport News, Norfolk City, Page 
and Rappahannock, Petersburg, Pittsylvania, 
Prince William, Pulaski, Radford, Roanoke 
City, Roanoke county, Rockbridge. 


Divisions from which the Number gf Sub- 
scribers is Less than one-tenth the 
Number @f Teachers 


No. teachers, No. subscribers 


biennial report for session 

1998-1909 1910-1911 
Appomattox .......... 50 2 
PE sus cmvionaewe 214 18 
BE: stp + d0 pk ptaoate 45 8 

and 
Peres. 43 1 
RP oR ae 30 1 
Buckingham .......... 97 1 
Buena Vista .......... 11 0 
SE “sc ectiihadee Wahi 40 2 
Ce ne 85 1 
MI « -wht0.9 Maiden amabak 3 52 8 
and 

Richmond county ..... 41 0 
EE ve dnc ania badtarde 112 3 
Fredericksburg ....... 15 0 
Gloucester ............ 72 2 
eer et ee 98 2 
BY ov asd Meadte ies 117 & 








sub. 
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James ‘ ‘ity sible 
and 
Williamsburg 
Lunenburg ..... 
Nansemond .... 


Southampton 


Tesewelh os news 
Warren .«<vicnw 
Washington .... 
Wythe ........ 
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/¢a>ue 19 0 
nines 10 1 
Vie vied 62 6 
vate twee 105 1 
teektes 123 4 
id dnt 130 12 
is abn tn 58 0 
via pb iee 166 13 
nen endig 106 2 
se 3 


Correct Pronunciation 


Try to pronounce these words, then con- 
sult your dictionaries. 


Palmistry, 
Panorama, 
Pedagogies, 
Pedagogy, 
Penance, 
Peremptory, 
Peritonitis, 
Persist, 
Perspiratory, 
Petrel, 
Philanthropist, 
Philology, 
Photogravure, 
Phthisis, 
Pibroch, 
Pilaster, 
Pincers, 
Pinchbeck, 
Piquant, 
Placable, 


Pavia, 
Pegasus, 
Peixoto, 
Peking, 
Penates, 
Penelope, 
Peniel, 
Pepys, 
Penuel, 
Perdita, 
Pergamos, 
Persephone, 
Pesth, 
Phaethon, 
Phenice, 
Philemon, 
Philippi, 
Philippine, 
Philistine, 
Phryne. 

ss Ss 


Examinations for Teachers 


The State Board of Examiners has fixed 
the following dates for the spring and summer 
examinations, respectivelv : 

Spring examinations—Thursday. Friday and 
Saturday, April 27th, 28th and 29th. 

Summer examinations—Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, July 26th, 27th and 28th. 

Attention is also called to the fact that at 
the time of the summer examinations, exami- 
nations on the second and third year of the 


professional course will be given. It will be 
noted that on examination will be given this 
year on the first year of the professional 
course. 


ss Ss 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., will hold its next annual meeting 
in Mobile, Ala., February 23, 24, 25, 1911. 

The school superintendents and other teach- 
ers in Southern States made a strong plea at 
the Indianapolis Convention of the Depart- 
ment in February, 1910, that since it is im- 
practicable to hold the Annual Summer Con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
in the South, the winter meeting of the De 
partment of Superintendence should be held 
there as often as possible. In recognition of 
the justice of this appeal Mobile, Ala., was 
chosen as the place of meeting of 1911 provid- 
ing railroad rates and local conditions proved 
satisfactory. 


Railroad Rates and Ticket Conditions 


The individual lines of the Southeastern 
Passenger Association, including territory 
South of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and 
East of the Mississippi river, have granted a 
very low rate, approximately one fare for the 
round trip, on acount of the Mardi Gras cele- 
bration in Mobile, New Orleans, etc. The dates 
of sale for these tickets in the territory of 
this Association are February 2ist to 27th, in- 
clusive. The tickets will be limited to reach 
original starting-point not later than March 
11, 1911, but they may be extended to and 
including March 27th by personally deposit- 
ing the tickets with the Special Agent, 24 
North Royal Street, Mobile, Ala., not later 
than March 11th and upon payment of a de- 
posit fee of $1.00 per ticket. Generous stop- 
over privileges are allowed on these tickets 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, both on 
the going and returning trips. Information 
regarding these stop-overs should be obtained 
of the selling ticket agent at the time of the 
purchase of the ticket. 

The rate for the round trip from Richmond 
will be $24.75: from Washington. $25.75. 
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THE VALUE ¢@ A LIBRARY COMMISSION 


W. M. BLACK, Librarian, Lynchburg, Va. 





(Reprinted from Public Libraries) 


One of the two great journals which repre- 
sent the library interests of the United States 
has as its motto, “The public library is an in- 
tegral part of public education.” In trying to 
establish for you this connection between the 
public schools and the public livrary, to make 
plian the claim of the Virginia Library Associ- 
ation that this motto is true and to set before 
you the demand that we make on the State 
of Virginia for financial support in forward- 
ing our great work, I feel that I am particu- 
larly fortunate in speaking in the presence of 
an ex-governor of our Commonwealth, whose 
term of office was made conspicuous by the 
beginning of a great forward movement in 
education; and in the presence also of our 
honored State superintendent of education, 
who has done more than any other man, save 
only perhaps the lamented William H. Ru 
ner, to put our educational interests on their 
present high plane; and I want to serve notice 
now and here, both on Mr. Eggleston and on 
this great gathering of educators, that the next 
big educational step in the State of Virginia is 
going to be in the field of the public library. 
When Mr. Eggleston entered office, more than 
five years ago, he found the high schools of 
our State far below the standard of other 
States both in number, equipment and curricu- 
Jum, and no work has been done in the last 
five years that will be of more permanent value 
to the educational future of the State of Vir- 
ginia than the tremendous uplift that has been 
given our public high schools. In financial 
matters also the improvement along educa- 
tional lines in recent vears has been far-reach- 
ing and the per capita amount that the State 
of Virginia now spends on education has at 
last reached, at least, a respectable figure, al- 
though it is still far below what is spent by 
some of our more progressive sister States. 
But in the matter of public libraries we are so 
woefully in the rear that any Virginian need 


only to know the facts to feel the blush of 
shame mount to his brow; and I am here to 
day to give you some of these facts. I am 
here as an official representative of the Li 
brary Association of Virginia, which is trying 
to blaze the way for a great forward step ip 
the public library as an integral part of publi 
education; and before the way can be pointed 
out for the future it is first necessary to trace 
the course of events in the past. 

Two years ago in connection with the meet 
ing of the State Educational Association in 
Newport News a call was sent out for the or 
ganization of the Library Association of Vir. 
ginia; the organization then established held 
its second annual meeting in the city of Rich- 
mond just one year ago and mapped out as its 
work, not for one year nor for any term of 
years, but forever, or until it shall be brought 
to successful achievement, the building up of 
the cause of public libraries in the State of 
Virginia by the creation of a body with the 
powers of a library commission. Now, in or- 
der for you to understand just what a |i. 
brary commission is, I am going to give you 
a brief summary of the establishment of |i- 
brary commissions in some other States of the 
Union; follow this with a brief outline of the 
duties that devolve upon such a commission 
and then will leave it to you to decide whether 
or not the State of Virginia can longer afford 
to deal parsimoniously with so great and % 
well recognized a public need. 

Massachusetts, whose public school system 
stands so near the top, was the pioneer State 
in the establishment of a State library com- 
mission. This was in 1890 and the commis- 
sion was authorized to grant $100 in books to 
any town upon the establishment of a free 
public library. The commission selects the 


books and has exercised great influence in en- 
couraging the establishment of public libraries. 
It is. in fact, interesting to know that wher 
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the law was enacted 105 of the 352 towns in 
the State of Massachusetts had no free li- 
braries. While to-day Massachusetts has the 


proud distinetion of being the only State in 
the Union in which the number of towns and 
the number of free public libraries is exactly 


the same. New Hampshire followed in 1891 
with a somewhat similar law by which $100 
was granted to each town founding a free li- 
brary; in addition to this, however, the New 
Hampshire commission was instrumental in 
passing a compulsory library law by which 
every town must levy a certain mill tax to 
maintain a library. The minimum instead of 
the maximum amount is prescribed; if the 
town has no library the fund accumulates, 
and any town wishing to omit the assessment 
must specifically vote to do. In 1903, 144 li- 
braries had been established by State aid, 
leaving only 24 towns in the State without a 
free library. In 1892, New York developed 
a system of State supervision of libraries, put- 
ing the work in charge of the Home Education 
Division of the State Library of New York. 
Under this law the regents of the university 
were given power to issue charters and to give 
financial aid to libraries which fulfilled certain 
conditions. Two organizers now give their 
entire time to the work of visiting and assist- 
ing libraries in New York. and thev are re- 
quired to visit each library at least once in a 
year. New York is entitled to the credit of 
being the first State to establish traveling 1i- 
braries, the first library being sent out in 1893. 
Other States followed with plans modeled af- 
ter those given above, and in 1895 the Wis- 
consin commission was organized and became 
the pioneer and model for work in the Mid- 
dle west and Northwest, one of the most pro- 
luctive and rapidly developing fields for pub- 
lie libraries in the world. The Wisconsin com- 
mission carries on its work through three de- 
partments: First. the instructional department, 
which includes the work of organizing and 
visiting libraries and the library school, 
conducted for the purpose of equipping 
suitable applicants for library work; sec- 
ond, the traveling library department, and 
third, the legislative reference and docu- 


ment department. And so the work has 
gone on until now there are 33 States in 
the Union where such commissions exist. In 
this count of 33, Virginia is included as one, on 
account of the valuable work done by its State 
library board and its State library in two of 
the fields of commission work that have just 
been mentioned, namely, in the department of 
traveling libraries, for which, in 1906, the 
State made an appropriation of 87.500; in 
1908, $1,800. and in 1910 an appropriation of 
$1,800, and also its work in the legislative ref- 
erence department, so ably conducted by Di 
McIlwaine, our State hbrarian. But in the 
great work of aiding in the establishment and 
upbuilding of libraries at various points 
throughout the State, nothing at all is being 
done. The proposition, therefore, that the | 
brary association of Virginia is fostering: the 
proposition that it was our pleasure to bring 
before the last meeting of the Virginia legisla 
ture and the proposition which it 1s our inten 
tion to keep bringing until we get the people of 
the State to realize its importance is, not to 
establish a new State library commission, but 
to enlarge the powers of the present State |i 
brarv board so that its functions would not be 
only to have supervision and control of the 
Stete library with its traveling libraries and 
its legislative reference work, but that it may 
undertake also the great work of attempting 
to create libraries all over the State and to 
bring about in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
the same state of affairs that exists in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, namely, that 
every town may have its own free public 1i- 
brarv. The question may here be very prop 
erly raised. how does a commission undertake 
to do this work, and what would be expected 
of the commission by a town that was inter 
ested in having a public library? The com- 
mission would have as its field agent an or 
ganizer whose duty it would be to keep in 
close touch with library conditions in every 
part of the State: wherever an initiative was 
taken in a community toward the establishment 
of a public library it would be his duty to 
encourage such a movement and to arouse the 
community to a realization both of the need 
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and of the ease of cstablishing public libraries. 
In case no initiative was furnished it would 
be his duty to attempt to arouse one; this work 
could be started, and when started carried on 
by correspondence, by personal visits to the 
community interested in a library, by confer- 
ence with those in charge of the local cam- 
paign, by furnishing literature for the press 
and for public distribution, by delivering ad- 
dresses at clubs and public meetings, and by 
giving everyone in the community an oppor- 
tunity to deal intelligently and fairly with the 
question, whether or not they need or want a 
public library. Where libraries have already 
been established the organizer would be ex- 
pected to visit them at least once a year and 
have a conference with the library force and 
with the trustees to examine their methods 
of selecting, cataloging and distributing books, 
and to see that all of these methods are stand- 
ard and up-to-date. After this initial advi- 
sory work has been done the organizer could 
assist the local committee in providing plans 
for buildings and furnishings. So many pub- 
lic libraries have been built and so many costly 
mistakes have been made that it is now noth- 
ing but the height of folly for any committee 
to undertake to build and equip a library with- 
out consulting certain standards that have been 
evolved by the results of past experiences. Just 
imagine, if you can, the confusion into which 
educational matters in our State would fall if 
each municipality and each district of a county 
were allowed to put up buildings and arrange 
courses of study according to its own ideas 
without any consultation with the State De- 
partment of Education. The waste is just as 
great if a city attempts to establish a library 
without having some intelligent and effective 
Stato supervision. The same costly mistakes 
may be made that have been made over and 
over again. and they would not be made if 
some experienced person could be called on to 
give the proper assistance at the proper time. 


The Indiana commission has a collection of 
photographs and floor plans of several hun- 
dred library buildings answering different re- 
quirements as to space and cost: these have 
proved of the greatest value to architects and 
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local boards, and doubtless their claim is true 
that the assistance they give a single commyp. 
ity in removing the possibility of costly mis 
takes would pay the entire maintenance 
charge of the commission for several years 
Another matter to which I wish to call your at 
tention is this: the State of Virginia enrolls 
in its public schools about 400,000 pupils and 
for the maintenance of these schools, in addi- 
tion to the funds provided by local taxation, 
the State pays a total sum of $1,500,000. Of 
these 400,000 pupils, about 10,000 are enrolled 
in high schools, and for these high schools, in 
addition to local taxation the State provides 
the sum of $145,000. More than this—the sev. 
eral institutions for higher education, sup- 
ported in whole or in part by State funds, en- 
roll at the most 2,500 students from Virginia, 
and toward providing for the education of 
these 2,500, in addition to sums from other 
sources, the State provides $500,000. It is, 
therefore, not hard to see that a large part 
of the money spent for education by the State 
of Virginia goes to the fortunate few who are 
able to carry their education to the point of the 
college or the high school. Statistics for the 
United States show that the average school 
term in this country is 5 1-2 years; that is, 
taking it as an average, our boys and girls be- 
ginning at 7, stop school at the age of 121-2 
years; for all who attend longer than that 
there must be an equal number who attend 
less than that in order to maintain that as an 
average. It, therefore, becomes apparent that 
in the United States a very large number of 
boys and girls never have any opportunity for 
school work beyond the age of 10, 11 or 12 
years, and these are the boys and girls who 
would be benefited or who might well be bene- 
fited by the establishment in every commun- 
itv of a free public library. These boys and 
girls, lacking in educational equipment and 
lacking in intellectual development, and often 
in the physical development that got 
with these, are unable to rise in the world and 
fill the lowest places in the ranks of our wage 
earners. When our higher institutions of 
learning wish to make an appeal for increased 
funds for carrying on their great and impor- 
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wnt work they send men of eloquence to plead 
‘heir cause in our legislative halls, and shall 
oo one be found to speak one word of appeal 
for the uplifting of this uneducated and un- 
trained mass that annually leaves the public 
shools with an education not only not com- 
leted but not even fairly begun? Does not 
the State owe this class something? Ought 
: not counterbalance the large sums given to 
the fortunate few who go to high schools and 
olleges by giving at least something to the 
nfortunate many whose education is cut off 
» the tender years of youth? 

To summarize briefly: the work that the Li- 
brars Association of Virginia has mapped out 
r itself and the work in which it invites the 
most earnest and cordial co-operation is this: 
To introduce at the next session of the legis- 
ature in 1912 a bill providing that the powers 


of the present State Library Board shall be 
enlarged so as to include all the powers dele- 
gated in other States to a State library com- 
mission. To give to the board for the purpose 
of carrying on this work sufficient appropria- 
tion to employ an organizer who shall do the 
work I have attempted to outline in these re- 
marks. The amount of money needed would 
be small at first and would never rise to a very 
large sum. and the importance and value of 
the work that would come within the scope 
of activity of such a board would be second 
only to the great work done by our State de- 
partment of education, with which, indeed, it 
would be in close and immedate co-operation ; 
for, to finish as I began, it is beyond reason- 
able doubt that the “Public library is an integ- 
ral part of public education.” 





CITIZENSHIP and PATRIOTISM IN the KINDERGARTEN 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


Education has been defined as the adjust- 
nent of the individua) to his environment, 
ind environment is capable of a two-fold 
interpretation: material, consisting of geo- 
graphical conditions, financial status, sta- 

in life and all that has spatial limi- 
tations; and spiritual or social, which em- 
braces man’s relations with his fellowman, 
vhether of the past, present or future. His- 
tory has preserved the past for us, sociology 
s planning the future by revealing present 
onditions and tendencies. The whole of our 
spiritual or social environment may be summed 

p in the word institutions, the active princi- 
ie of which is participation, to the end that 
each individual serves the group or the whole 
and is reinforced by the strength of the whole. 

We do not need trace in detail the develop- 
went of the basal institutions, starting from 
the smallest but most important of all, the 
‘amily where altruism saw its birth, expand- 
ng into the community where a division of 
abor was agreed upon to the end that each 


might serve some special need of man in the 
best way possible. Civil society banded to- 
gether made the state, whose function was 
to preserve peace and order and to secure to 
men their civil and political rights, to pro- 
tect, to educate, to unify, to preserve. Over 
all these spreads the influence of that uni- 
versal institution, the Church, founded upon 
the ideals inherent in the others, brotherly 
love, service, protection and illumination. 
Institutions, then, we see, represent the 
spiritual and social environment of man from 
which each man derives the sum total of what 
has been achieved by the race. With full 
recognition of this fact comes the inevitable 
consequence that we must play our part in 
helping make the world better by adding our 
quota of strength to this sum of total. 
Rights imply corresponding obligations and 
these two in equal proportion result in the 
institutional person, the citizen, whether of 
the town, the county, the State, the country, 
or human society at large. The surest means 
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of securing an adequate conception of citizen- 
ship is through the development of the spirit 
of patriotism. We would emphasize the word 
“development,” for patriotism is not a dower 
but a growth, and like all conditions of growth 
the seed must be planted in season, fostered 
and tended in infancy, given the light, nour- 
ishment and inspiration needed for upward 
growth. Beginning with the very little chil- 
dren this should be the conscious purpose of 
all teachers, to whom are entrusted the mak- 
ing or the marring of at least half the ideals 
of childhood. 

With this definite aim in view we have not 
far to seek for inspiring material. The al- 
lurement of the ideal types of noble manhood 
and womanhood being the best means of 
arousing emulation we have the concrete em- 
bodiment of the hero, the server, the citizen, 
in a roster of great names headed by that of 
Washington and perfected by Lee. The love 
and reverence in which the name and charac- 
ter of Lee are held have become a Southern 
The en- 
thusiasm of New Italy for the name of Gari- 
baldi, the devotion of Russians for Peter the 


instinct, shown by the very babies. 


Great, Sweden’s idealization of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the British veneration of their 
“Tron Duke” (Wellington), as a composite 


hero, pale before our adoration of General 
Lee. Nevertheless, despite this appreciation, 
we are in danger of forgetting one of the 
greatest virtues in this wellnigh perfect man, 
his devotion and loyalty to his country for 
many years before and seven years after the 
War between the States. 

In our enthusiasm for Lee we allow that 
other and superlative hero to become over- 
shadowed, when in fact it should be the name 
of Washington, to which we point our youth 
for an ideal of courage and fortitude. As 
the record of the struggle against the great- 
est nation on earth recedes in history the 
youthful idealist will find more and more to 
excite his administration and wonder in the 
character of Washington. The great man, 
the man for the time and place always ap- 
pears at the crisis in history, the psychologic 
moment, and different as are these two tre- 
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mendous personalities, they are identica| jn yy 
the essential characteristics of a civil and mij, 
tary hero—courage, fortitude, fidelity, sino. 
ity, loyalty to a great cause. We of the South 
especially in Virginia, need to emphasize oy 
State and our country more in order that » 
may get a more adequate concept (first in oyy. 
selves and then in the children), of our coyp. 
try and the principle of participation « 
becomes a free, self-governing people. The jp. 
stinct for the noble and heroic struggle of oy 
fathers and grandfathers will, with little «. 
couragement take care of itself, while we ad. 
dress ourselves to the task of defining libert 
and the right use of the same. 

The development of patriotism is the idea! 
of all true kindergartners. The idea is jp. 
sinuated from the very first by calling the 
children’s attention to those who work for us, 
those who serve us in whatever capacity. They 
are led to see that the server is unselfish, 1s 
true, is faithful, is unafraid. Another type 
of server is introduced to them in the person 
of the knight of old, whose duty is summed 
up in the ideal of universal service, to the 
help of the weak and defenceless—very dif- 
ferent in his gorgeous trappings and _ noble 
charger from the humble miner, blacksmith, 
shoemaker, a close acquaintance reveals the 
same heroic qualities in both types. The 
knight stands also for the spirit of joy and 
freedom, for truth and justice. His spirited 
horse obeys his slightest wish, which symbol- 
izes the merciful control of the higher over 
the lower of man’s higher self, over his lower 
or animal nature. Having fired the imagina- 
tion of the little ones for the glories of noble 
knighthood, we let them see that knighthood 
consists not in outward trappings, but in- 
ward qualities or virtues. Whosoever serves 
without fear and with faith and love of his 
fellows is a knight. In the front rank of 


these, stand Washington and Lee. They both 
loved the flag, they both fought for it. Now 
the flag is given the most prominent place in 
the kindergarten and the children encouraged 
to salute it every morning. Patriotic airs ar 
sung with spirit and for the sake of any 
foreigners in the little circle. their nations! 
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ymns are played and sung in order, that each 
av honor his own land, but the last is al- 
avs “America.” 

it should never be said of us that we are 
inpatriotic, while we have such capacity for 
Jealization and noble enthusiasm. We might, 
however, do much to promote the love of the 


‘ag and a reverence for democratic ideals. 





The Spirit of the Summer Normal 
JOSEPH WALTON HALL 


Suffice it to say at the very beginning that an 
«ually suitable heading for this article 
vould be the idea of the ability to do one thing 
vell. In time past it was the part of wisdom 
for a man to be able to teach school, plead 
the law, survey, be a farmer and also a veter- 
inary surgeon. But the world is too busy and 
active now for one to succeed in so many 
undertakings. For a man’s services to be in 
demand he must do one thing well. The call 
‘now for efficiency, whether it be in the field, 
n the pulpit, at the bar or on the platform. 

The moral obligation to the State of Vir- 
gnia from her teachers, to best prepare them- 
wlves is fast being shown as evidenced by the 
attendance at the Summer Normal Schools 
over the State. The teacher’s duty to society 
‘imperative, and his or her every contribu- 
ton should be of the highest ideal. Now is the 
time to begin to plan for the summer, as many 
«ss possible going to the University of Vir- 
ginia where the advantages are of the best 
though the preparation at the other normals 
ire not to be denied. This attendence will 
iso furnish an earnest as to the desire on the 
prt of Virginia teachers to further prepare 
themselves for their work. 

What is the object of the summer school? 
Prmarily, te fit teachers for better positions 
‘nd if satisfactory where they are—then they 
'e qualified to better render more competently 
‘ service to the community of which they 
tre or should be a component part. 

‘ome say that the cost is too great to a 


teacher who is getting a meagre salary, but 


does not this very fact lend color to the ne- 
cessity of better preparation in order to com- 
mand a better paying position? There are a 
number of summer schools all over the State, 
and to fail to attend one of them means to fail 
to get the choice of a good position. Compare 
the successful teacher with the one who is 
discontented and discouraged with their work 
and.as between the normal graduate and the 
one who is satisfied and note which side of 
the ledger the balance will be found. 

A teacher lust summer made the following 
remark anent going to the University of Vir- 
ginia Summer School: “I can get my school 
back for next year, but, maybe by another 
year a normal graduate will apply and that 
means she will get it, for I am forced to 
admit that she should have it. Then again in 
the County Teachers’ Association 1 feel at a 
loss among the normal teachers. I am going 
to Charlottesville, and though my expenses 
will be heavy for a while I shall look further 
to the people among whom I want to stand 
first and the normal is the place for prepara- 
tion.” 

This should be the spirit of all true teach- 
ers and the writer will not further dwell on 
the position of the teacher in a community, but 
suffice it to say, that it is to be hoped that the 
attendance at the Virginia Normal Summer 
Schools will be a large one for 1911, thereby 
an evidence that Virginia teachers desire to 
become more competent. 





“AND THERE STANDS OLD KENTUCKY.” 


I bought a horse, a gallant nag, 
In old Kentucky sired; 

I also bought a runabout, 
Red-wheeled and rubber-tired, 

I purchased next a motor car 
And made the gravel fly; 

And then I got an aeroplane, 
To travel through the sky. 


Now, when the aeroplane comes down 
With broken wing or wheel, 
My chauffeur loads the crippled kite 
Upon the swift mobile; 
And when the auto, too, declines 
To take the homeward track, 
My trusty steed comes trotting up, 
And tows us eafely back! 
—Minna Irving, in Munsey. 
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Singing in the Rain 


Elizabeth Akers Allen 
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Hoe Out Your Row 


Gaetano Donuzetti 
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THE NATURE and PURPOSE of LITERATURE 


ROBERT T. KERLIN, Lexington, Va. 


Before we can teach any subject in the right 
way we must have a right conception of it. 
This needs to be said especially of literature, 
because there have been and are still cur- 
rent so many false notions of the subject and 
false methods of teaching it. Our first task 
here, therefore, will be to set forth a true 
conception of literature, its nature, purpose, 
and educational value. 

The term literature is used in two senses: a 
broad sense, in which all writing of whatso- 
ever kind is included; and a restricted sense, 
in which is included only such writing as has 
what we may call an artistic aim. In the 
broad sense all writing is included of which 
the purpose is to give information, to enlarge 
the scope of knowledge. Hence its appeal is 
primarily and mainly to the intellect. His- 
tory, biography, works of science and philoso- 
phy. and text books on whatsoever subject are 
comprehended in this broad sense of literature. 
In the restricted sense only such writing is 
meant as has for its chief aim to give delight 
and inspiration. Its appeal is primarily and 
mainly to the imagination and the feelings, 
though the knowing and reasoning faculties 
of the mind are not slighted. The one kind 
of literature has been called the literature of 
knowledge, the other the literature of power. 
While the designations are not absolutely ex- 
elusive of each other yet they mark a real and 
useful distinction. 

The literature that we choose for study as 
such is the Literature of Power. It possesses 
a beauty and charm of style and an excellence 
and universality of thought which give it a 
permanence of power to delight, instruct, and 
inspire the soul. It is an art: and is the pro- 
duct of genius. 

By calling and regarding this literature an 
art we place ourselves at once in a right atti- 
tude toward it. For art is the supreme mode 
of expression of the soul of man. It conveys 


his highest inspirations, his noblest aspira- 
tions, his greatest conceptions, his deepest im- 


pulses and emotions, his wisest hopes and de. 
sires—in a word his immortal spiritual nature, 
Now of the arts, including music, painting, 
sculpture, and a few others, literature is the 
most adequate, definite, and universal mode of 
expression. It conveys more meaning and 4 
clearer meaning than its sister arts. 

But to reflect on the purpose and nature of 
the kindred arts of painting, music, sculpture, 
architecture, and the like, will help us toa 
truer comprehension of literature, its method, 
purpose, and value. Now the aim of art is to 
excite pleasurable emotions by means of the 
beauty embodied in its imaginative creations. 

Painting, by means of color, form, and re- 
lation, gives us imaginative pictures that ad- 
dress the beholder’s imagination and delight 
him with the beauty thus brought into his 
mind. We ask nothing of a picture save 
beauty; a beauty based, it is true, upon real- 
ity and truth; but beauty first is its aim. So 
of music. It is a “concord of sweet seunds.” 
Its aim is to excite gladness or joy in the soul. 
We ask of music nothing more. In this emo- 
tion is the truest life of the spirit, and music 
ministers to this life by stirring our profound- 
est emotions. Now literature combines in it- 
self a large measure of ‘he power of the sev- 
eral arts—music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, dancing, dramatics. Its power and influ- 
ence, therefore. are very great, and its pur- 
pose is the noblest that the mind conceives. 

To say that the end of art is pleasure seems 
like a degradation of it, in view of the popu- 
lar notion of pleasure. But pleasure is in- 
finite in kind and degree. The kind of pleas 
ure given by all art, and so by literature, is 
pure, aesthetic, spiritual, not sensual. It con- 
sists of new emotional, imaginative, and intel- 
lectual activity, wherein is the purest and 
truest joy of an eternal being. This pleasure 
means an increase of that activity which is life 
itself. It results in an increase of power in 
the soul, a development of character, an en- 
largement of being, a freer and nobler nature. 
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We may compare man’s works to nature’s. 
Some of man’s works, such as the axe, the 
plow, the steam-engine, have a specific purpose 
which is apparent to all eyes, and no one ques- 
tions their utility. But man also shapes fig- 
yres in marble, and paints scenes on canvas, or 
embodies a dream in a poem. And many may 
ask, “Of what use is it?” Let Mother Na- 
ture, our guide and teacher in all things, an- 
swer them—and let her answer by asking: 
“My roses and violets—of what use are they? 
Does by great garden produce but onions and 
abbages?” No, no! “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” The beautiful for the pure 
pleasure it gives, has its full excuse for being. 
Its ministry is the very highest. To the lowest 
creatures in the scale of existence it seems to 
be an influence, and as we ascend the scale it 
becomes more and more indispensable, and 
more and more powerful. 


Literature, as the embodiment in language 
of the supreme beauty that man conceives in 
his soul, is therefore, a supreme force to move 
and uplift and purify the soul of whoever 
comes under its sway. In this conviction the 
teacher of literature enters upon and persists 
in his work. And this conviction gives to him 
that seriousness and zeal which are needed to 
ennoble his work and carry him through its 
disappointments. For by this conviction he 
knows that literature, the product of man’s 
leepest inspirations, ever has the power to in- 
spire. and embody the life of immortal minds, 
stil] imparts immortal life and energy. 

A word requires to be said here about the 
imagination, its creative power, its function in 
life, and the discipline it needs. All art is the 
product of the imagination. Alike the poem 
and the story, whatever in literature becomes 
i classic, is a work of the imagination, em- 
bodying in a concrete and beautiful form some 
beautiful thought or conception. Now the 
work of the imagination, embodying in a con- 
crete and beautiful form some beautiful 
thought or conception. Now the work of the 
imagination in a poet or story-maker will in- 
dicate its work in the reader, who but traces 
the mental processes of the author. 


First, then, the imagination of the author 
conceives an image or plan of his whole work. 

Secondly, it selects from nature and human 
life materials for the embodiment of its con- 
ception. 

Thirdly, it invents characters, scenes, situ- 
ations, and incidents. 

Fourthly, it chooses forms of expression 
that are concrete, vivid, and figurative. 

The result of the whole is what we may call 
a creation, a beautiful embodiment of some- 
thing ideal, a shaping of some portion of 
man’s life, thought, or feeling, in such fashion 
that the reader feels that this thing has been 
done once for all: because it seems perfect. 

Now, the reader’s imagination follows the 
processes of the author’s, not precisely repeat- 
ing them, but by a similar activity grasping 
the results,—that is, first, seeing the plan or 
image of the whole work, not as taking shape, 
but as perfected; second, conceiving the truth 
of nature or of life, or the idea that is ex- 
pressed ; third, raising before the mind a lively 
imege of the characters, scenes, etc.. or doing 
what we call realizing them; fourth, visualiz- 
ing the contents of words and figures. Lit- 
erature brings the imagination into activity in 
these ways. What is the function of the im- 
agination in life? Taking first a general view 
of its activity it is seen to broaden almost infi- 
nitely the scope of life, adding to narrow real- 
ity a whole world of ideal beauty, heroism, ad- 
venture, and the like. It therefore enables one 
in whom it is strong to live the life of various 
persons, to cross the seas with a Columbus or 
to be rescued as Captain Joh» Smith from the 


Indians; to be a proud knight like Sir Launfal 


or a humbled king like Robert of Sicily; to 
live with little Oliver in the dives of Lon- 
don, or wit: Moni in the Alps, with Hans 
Brivker in the land of dikes, or Aladdin in 
Bagdad. 

The imagination thus expands the bounds of 
life. And it is wonderful how near like truth, 
if not truth itself, are its acquisitions. On this 
subject I will adduce the testimony of one who 
made a profound study of its activity and its 
service—Ruskin. I will give accurately his 
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thoughts while condensing his language as he 
writes in Modern Painters (Vol. IV. pp. 51- 
» 4 

“The true force of the imagination,” says Rus- 
kin, “lies in its marvelous insight and foresight. 
Instead of a false and deceptive faculty, it is 
the accurate and truth-telling faculty 
All mathe- 
matical end all scientific truth is, in compari- 


most 


which the human mind possesses. 


son, of the husk and surface, hard and shallow. 
Onlv the imaginative truth is precious. Hence, 
it is to the great poets that we must go for the 
chief facts, for they always see more of the 
matter than anyone else.” 


Trying now to state more definitely its chief 


functions in life, we would say that the im- 
agination is the originating and ordering fa- 
culty in life. It conceives the purpose which 
we set before ourselves, whether high or low, 
generous or base: and it marks out our course 


to its attainment. The ends and the plans of 
life are mainly determined by the play of this 


faculty. Ambition depends immediately upon 


Imagination, and energy very largely so. En- 
thusiasm gets its fire from that torch. Even 


wishing, which may be a vain and barren state 
of mind, hardly an activity at all, yet is de- 
its bounds, and its va- 


termined as to its ends. 


rieties by the imagination. 
Now if 


wishing. making it varied and splen- 


a well-ordered, active imagination 
energies 
did, and fires ambition, adding enthusiasm to 
aims conceived, and comes to the aid of rea- 
son in inventing plans, ways and means, as 
science proves it does, momentous indeed is its 
! life, 
ingly important. 


KEdueat oO! 


function i and its education correspond- 


consists in developing power, con- 


trol, and purpose. The activity and energy of 
the imagination are to be increased and greater 
orderliness and surer direction are to be im- 
posed upor Now in childhood imagination 
is common! yposed to be very active. This 
belief is based upon a rather marvelous exhibi- 
tion of incongruous fancies on the part of 
some child In verv many children its ac- 
tivitv is s!| and narrow. It requires to he 


called ilmost i] to existe? cee, SO dormant it is 


The content 


of words expressing color and 
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shape, for example, are not imaged: ficnpe 
raise nothing real to the mind; the st: ry is 
seen but in parts, as so many incidents, not 
a whole; the minds of the characters are no 
entered into, the scenes and situations are nog 
realized. And even when the imagination of 
a child is active it is seldom orderly—thiere jg 
seldom any organic relation between the jm. 
ages that flit before its gaze. If the child js 
imaginative it should be imaginative to some 
end. Its conceptions should have some rela. 
tion to life and reality. It is here where liter. 
ature especially functions. It excites the im 
agination to activity, introduces order into it. 
and holds it to a purpose. It puts the imagi 
nation under law, where alone it is a usefy! 
factor in the directing of life and the mould 
ing of character. 


L 
» The Country Boy’s Creed 
) 


b 
} 
» “I believe that the Country which + 
lL. God made is more beautiful than the L 
hb City which man made; that life out-of + 
b doors and in touch with the earth is the + 
b natural life of man. I believe that work + 
eh with nature is more inspiring than work L 
lL with the most intricate machinery. I + 
L believe that the dignity of labor depends + 
h 

L 


* 


not on what you do, but on how you do 


> tke 5 


ol it; that opportunity comes to a boy on 
eh the farm as ofte nastoa boy in the city, b 
L that life is larger and freer and happier ad. 
be on the farm than in the town, that my ob. 
1, 


eke success de pends not upon my location. 


2 hut upon MYse lf: not upon my dreams. l. 
% but upon what'l a tually do: not upon \ 
%® uch. but upon pluck. T believe in wo le. ole 
& ing when you work and in pla ing 
% when you play, and in giving and de- *& 
% manding a square deal in CVETY Act 

% life.’"—Dedicated to the Boys’ Corn * 
b Clubs of Virginia by Edwin Os iP 
a d. 
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WHEN and ON WHAT CONDITION SHOULD A PUPIL BE EXPELLED 





WILLIS A. JENKINS, Superintendent Schools, Newport News 


Jt conditions were perfect no pupil should 
ever be expelled from school. The conditions 
sisting must determine when this action be- 
mes necessary. It is a serious thing to ex- 

‘hild from school. If under fourteen 
ears of age, in Virginia, the child cannot be 

i to work and frequently he cannot be 
oked after properly by his parents. In such 
ies the child oftentimes, sooner or later be- 

nis a part of the criminal element of the 
mmunity in which he lives. The local com- 

nity and the State must take care of all chil- 
ren, in school, or in the reformatory, or in 

_and if is evident that it is our duty to 
ire for them in school rather than permit 
hem to break into our jail or reformatory. 

(n the other hand, no child should be al- 

‘ed to destroy the usefulness, or even lower 

standard of the school community: and 

never all the opportunities for making a 

da law-abiding citizen of the school com- 

tv has been exhausted, when the child is 
mly not getting any benefit from the 

ol, but is preventing others from profiting 

the opportunities provided, then he must 

“swept out,” nor must the teacher hesitate 
shen it becomes necessary to so act. 

In every city and county there are children 

, do not fit into the conditions provided, 

conditions are best for the masses of 
ren, nor is the curriculum which is suit- 
for the great majority suitable for unruly 
lren who have a distaste for book work. 


Hence in every city and in every county there 


| he provided a school where 50 per cent. 
time could be given to industrial work. 
ere the English, mathematics, and other 
ould be correlated with the work in the 
nd garden. With fifteen or twenty chil- 
nder an expert teacher and such a plan 
kx, these children could be kept in school. 
who must be suspended or expelled un- 


usual conditions, could be sent to such 
|. and the teacher with a limited num- 
children could keep in touch with the 


life of the boy outside of the school, and, it 
is believed, that by this means the schools 
could be improved, the standard raised and 
these boys made useful and productive citizens 
instead of a care to the local community and 
the State. 

We have presented above the two sides of 
the question; first, the duty of the State and 
local community to care for every child in 
school, and, second, the duty of the teacher un 
der present conditions to expel the discordant 
element. Between these two extremes there 
lies the opportunity of the teacher to reach and 
develop every boy and girl who is committed 
to her care. There is good in every creature 
because they are made in the Divine image 
and if we are sufficiently expert, this good can 
be discovered and made the ruling element in 
the life. Every known expedient must be tried 
the parent must realize the importance of sav- 
ing the soul of the child for useful citizenship 
before the child is giveri up. The teacher and 
instead of allowing it to become a curse to the 
home, to the community and to the State. 

The teacher is incompetent who must expel 
a child for trivial and childish offenses. A 
teacher is incompetent who cannot find a way 
to control or direct the nervous, active boy who 
connot hold himself still for any length of 
time. The teacher must never feel that a child 
is wholly bad; such an expression is a reflec- 
tion upon the teacher. Some teachers have 
trouble with every child, some have trouble 
with none; sometimes the teacher fails to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with individual boys and 
girls. sometimes they fail to appreciate the 
child’s standpoint; sometimes they lack sym- 
pathy with child nature, sometimes they fai! 
to co-operate with the parents: these are the 
fanlts of teachers. They must learn to reach 
all kinds and conditions of boys and girls. 
Punishments by teachers and parents and all 
other resources sometimes fail to control the 
child: then a special school, wherein such child 
could be interested in something. wherein he 
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may be taught to do something that will ap- 
peal to his pride, where his nature may gradu- 
ally be reformed, is necessary. The human be- 
ing must never be given up; he should always 
have a chance to turn over a new leaf, and 
with children we must expect that they will 
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turn over new leaves and blot them on 
another, week after week; but so long 


‘S the 


effort to turn over the new leaf is made 
long must we patiently encourage him to 
effort. 


: & 


nobler 


DRAWING IN SCHOOLS 


MRS. D. W. READ 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


Drawing in grammar grades should follow 
that primary 
a continuation bearing with it a pro- 


as a given in 


classes 


sequence to 


gressive demand upon powers of visualization, 
and a desire for mastery of materials, and 
truth in representation. 

In primary grades we know drawing to be a 
primitive expression; it is there we find stories 
told with remarkable spirit, yet the princi- 
ples of perspective take no part in these rep- 
resentstions. 

In the face of all careful teaching an in- 
structor may give, little men and women in 
the first primary grades will draw what they 
know and feel about a thing, rather than how 
it appears. 

In observing small children while drawing, 
I have been made to think they do not draw 
what they see nor see what they draw, but 
arrive there by mental suggestion. 

Be this as it may, it is very interesting to 
observe them in this work. 

In teaching drawing in grammar grades, 
there should be three periods or steps to con- 
sider; first, to allow free and natural expres- 
sion by the child—kindergarten and first pri- 
mary grade; second, a suggested and guided 
expression—second, third, and fourth grades— 
and third, the step in which objects should be 
studied for form, design, action, and color, the 
purpose of which is to gain facility in repre- 
senting through line, space and mass for the 
sake of and utility—fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. 

It is the teacher’s task to lead the child 


heantv 


from drawing what he fancies into expressing 
himself always as best he can; in short, 
draw as truthfully as he can. 

Each primary year a few of the essentiy 
principles of drawing may be given, put o: 
the child-plane, of course, and a thorough dri 
on these should follow, as an aid to the fre 
expressional impulse natural to the child 
These will serve as both conscious and uncor 
scious supports to a better representation o/ 
action, form, and proportion than could pos 
sibly be had without it. 

The best arranged plans for guidance i: 
this can be found in well-graded school dravw- 
ing books. When the average child has passe 
through the primary grades and enters th 
first grammar grade, he begins to show 
change in attitude towards drawing; he is not 
satisfied to continue illustrative work only, nor 
is he willing to analyze form from the pages of 
his drawing book day after day, without hay 
ing an opportunity to apply his work to some- 
thing; he wants a motive, an incentive be- 
hind his work. 

Then again, his power for seeing begins to 
increase; he desires to express the truth of the 
forms about him, and this, without attempt 
to do so, brings a consciousness, in time of his 
teaching ability to draw as well as he would 
like, then comes discouragement, unless the 
teacher knows how to “tide him over.” 

I’ve seen many a child passing through 
this, and I’ve seen almost as many grade 
teachers who didn’t know what to do about 
it. 

I’ve heard teachers say, “I cannot get my 
pupils to draw, they seem to be tired of it,” 
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| know that, that teacher or some one 
ing her has failed in an understanding 
those children, and failed, moreover, to 
that age and physical development 
uses changes in taste and pursuits. 

in school life there never should be a period 

rrested interest in drawing, and there 

s, if the work has motive behind it. 

‘ correlates with the regular school studies 
nd tells the story of the life of the child’s 
ronment it is sure to have a life that will 

: die in a community of children. 

In the first six grades, at least, we may con- 
.der this work as supplemental to all branches 
if school study. F 

It may not be too sweeping to say we can 
teach every thing about us through drawing, 
ind teach drawing through everything about 


{s an aid to teaching generally, we know 

t cultivates accurate observation and clear- 
ess of preception, it stimulates the imagina- 
n, developes the creative faculty, and gives 
pportunity for both originality and individ- 
lity. The teacher could surely have no 
greater ally to her efforts in the school room. 
There is so much said of drawing in the 
ultivation of an artistic sense, and in the cre- 
Jing of the love for the beautiful, as well as 
‘ising correct standards of taste, but none 
e less important is it’s office in bring about 
in interest and an appreciation of common- 
Jace things. We may justly claim much for 
value of this study in schools, when it is 
taught not for exhibits, but for the exercise of 


these faeulties which when cultivated make 


for the highest educational development of 
hild. 


Pian For Fourtn Ye&AR—SEPTEMBER 


First Week, Object Drawing. 


First week—Object Drawing. Study half 
erical objects, first from diagrams in draw- 
ng books, then from the objects brought in 
schoolrooms. Half apples, half oranges, 
bowls, &e., seen at different levels. Study ef- 
fect of foreshortened circles seen at different 


levels. Practice drawing ellipses to get the 
swing. 

Copy from drawing book to get the “how” 
before drawing from the object. 

Second week. Fall flowers with brush. 

Third week. Study plants, their growth 
and characteristics, first from drawing book, 
then from the plant in color. 

Fourth week. Continue plant drawing, in 
ink or pencil. 

Begin a book of silhouettes with each child. 
Have them make these drawings out of 
school. 

In the fourth grades they make silhouettes 
because they cannot succeed so well at any 
other kind of drawing. 

These are best in ink and brush, or black 
water color paint and brush. A silhouette is 
not a silhouette unless done in solid mass, 
without a hint of line—it must be truly a 
shadow picture. 


OCTOBER 


Object drawing.—Draw simple groups of 
whole and half oranges and whole and half 
apples. 

Draw bowls, in pencil, studying the fore- 
shortened lines. 

Second week. Study foreshortened leaves 
from drawing book first, to understand the 
direction and changes of line with changes of 
position, follow this with the leaves in hand. 

Third week. Study plants, and apply prin- 
ciples of foreshortening in drawing them. 

Fourth week. Study trees, first from book, 
to get the idea of general form and technic in 
handling, then draw them from nature and 
memory. 


NOVEMBER 


First week. Autumn landscape. Study ex- 
amples in drawing book, note autumn changes 
in grass and trees. 

Second week. Lettering. Practice alpha- 
bet found in drawing book, then copy print- 
ing found in advertisements for practice. 

Third week. Fruit in color, also vegetables. 
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Fourth week. Design and construction. Third week. Animal Drawing. Study apy. 
Study examples of design in drawing book, mals in drawing books. Make sketches fro, 
copy one for practice, then make an original animals at home. 


one. Use fall flowers, fruit or seed pods for Fourth week. Design and Constriictioy 
motifs, and make a design to be used on a Study illustrations given in books. Make ey 
cover for Thanksgiving program or story. velope for drawing, and paint an original & 
Make suitable lettering on it. sign on it. Put name and school on it with 

good lettering. P 

DECEMBER ° 

MARCH 

First week. Plant study. Study diagrams . 

and examples in drawing book with pencil First week. Design. Study units given 

massing. school drawing book, then cut original one 


Arrange in panels and change positions for and make simple combinations into a border 


“a ot om 1 . FE. ° . ° t| 
practice In composition. pattern, py tracing the same unit. Paint tw 

Second week. Paint winter landscapes, and tones of anv color desired. 
mount them. Draw Christmas subjects from Second week. Continue design study. Fo! 
memory, imagination, and objects. low directions in arawing book. 

Third week. Devote this week to Christmas Third week. Vase forms. Bring good vas 
drawing, following diagrams in book and forms to school to draw, also have childre: 
supplementing according to teachers and chil cut designs of their own in these forms. Hav: 
dren’s plans for celebrating. them draw groups of vases, or a vase an 

bowl together. t 
JANUARY Fourth week. Continue work iu vase forms 
in color with crayola, or water color. 

Kirst week. Outline drawing from teapots, 

bowls, pitchers. &c.. placed above the level of ‘ 
APRIL 
the eye. 
Second week. Winter landscapes. Study ; 
. First week. Bird study. Study illustra- 

bare trees in book, and out of doors and use : : , ’ . 
’ . tions in school drawing work. Draw fron ) 
them in landscapes. Work for good composi- : , | 
tion stuffed models, from life, and from bird | 
charts. | 


Third week. Pose drawing. Study figures - 
r natal Second week. Draw spring flowers. 


Third week. Study trees, their names and 
characteristics. Make original landscapes 


first in the drawing book. for proportion, 
form and action. Then draw from the living 
model, leaving the face blank. Study for see- 


ing rather than executing at first. Use brush with pencil, or brush. 


7s . Fourth week. Paint flowers from nature. 
or pencil in mass. 


Fourth week. Continue pose drawing. 
MAY 
FEBRUARY 
First week. Landscapes. Study landscapes 
First week. Outline drawing. Use kitchen in drawing book, and change same from black 
vessels, howls, &e., placed below the eve level, and white to colors. 


study foreshortened circles. Draw groups of Second week. Study plants given in book 
these. with directions and follow with study from 


Second week. Design rugs. Study patterns nature. 
in drawing book. then make original ones. Third week. Continue plant study in col- 
Work for harmonious color combinations. ors. 
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Fourth week. Review form study and 
yint flowers. 


JUNE 


First week. Give drill in the principles of 
irawing taught this term. 

Second week. Make tiny gift booklets 
painted in colors, with verses printed as sou- 
venirs Of the term. Have children print 
names of classmates in these. Have them keep 
or exchange these. 


GENERAL WORK 


Have children continue silhouette drawing 
throughout the year. Have them make collec- 


tions of things, such as “All the trees I can 
draw;” “Some shoes Ive seen:” “The leaves 
I find in my walks;” “Circus animals.” &c. 

Do not let the children put any silhouette 
in their books until you have pronounced 
them worthy of keeping. 

Encourage the pupils to do independent 
work out of school. 

Encourage them to decorate their manual 
training work. 

Correlate drawing with every study as far 
as possible, in short give it motive, and it will 
prove an aid to industry, and discipline, as 
well as to mental training. 





INDUSTRIAL HISTORY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


LAURA MOORE STILWELL, Model School College of William and Mary 


In the presentation of any subject of study 
there are three demands to be satisfied, viz.: 

The logical demand, i. e., the natural un- 
folding of the subject; the psychological de- 
mand, i. e., the development of the individual 
through the study ot the subject; the social 
lemand, i. e., the development of the indi- 
vidual in relation to society. Then in begin- 
ning a discussion of Industrial History in the 
primary grades we are confronted with three 
pertinent questions. First: Where must we 
vegin and how must we proceed in order to 
satisfy the logical demana ? 

Second: Is there a corresponding psycholo- 
gical attitude on the part of the child? 

Third: Will a study of the particular phase 
if the subject decided upon help the child in 
working out his social relations?! 

“The greatest study of mankind is man.” 
but where are we to begin? “By their works 
e shall know them.” Mabie, in his essays on 
Work and Culture, says, “There is truth in 
the phrase that a man lives in his works. not 
nly hbeeause they commemorate him, but be- 
ause they express him. They are products of 


nis skill; but they are also products of his soul. 


The man is revealed in them and abides in 


te 


them. * * * * They have grown out of him, 


and they uncover the secrets of his spiritual 
life.” If this be true the best revelation of 
man is to be found in a study of man’s insti 
tutions and industriet as they arose in conse 
“Institutions are not aboriginal, every one of 
them was once the act of a single man: every 
law and wsage was a man’s expedient to meet 
a particular need.” 

So we must begin with a history of insti 


tutions and industries as they arose in conse 


quences of man’s attempt to meet the needs of 
every-day life in his primitive struggle to pro- 
cure food, shelter, and clothing. This meets 
the logical demand of one subject and an- 
swers the first question with regard to its pres- 
entation: but of far greater importance than 
the subject is the child. We must inquire into 
the nature of the child, find out his psycholo- 
gical attitudes and discover any relations ex- 
isting between them and the particular phase 
of the subject in hand. 

Why teach history to the child? Is it es- 
sential that a subject so complex in its many- 
sided problems be presented to the children 
of the primary grades? Is not the subject en- 
tirely outside the child’s experience. To all 
these questions we answer, history lives in the 
child, present. past and future. 
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The logical beginning of the study, then, is 
with primitive man’s struggle to procure food, 
shelter, und clothing. Is there anything 
within the experience of the child correspond- 
ing to this phase of the subject? 
in the home 


Every day 
the normal child comes into di- 
rect contact with just those activities which 
center around the procuring of food, shelter, 
You the 


springs of the child’s interest in these house- 


and clothing. many touch hidden 
or-home activities with the question, “What 
does your father do?” ‘Taking the census of 
a first grade last year, I found among the 
fathers of the pupils a professor, a merchant, 
a gardener, several farmers, a ticket-agent, a 
telegraph operator, a baker, an attendant at 
the hospital, a night-watchman, a fisherman, 
an operative at a knitting mill. a blacksmith, a 
director of a saw-mill, while almost every 
mother attended personally to the duties of 
housekeeping involving such industries as sew- 
ing. cooking, cleaning, etc. 

the 
above is found reflected in the games and plays 
of the children: A close investiga- 


tion will disclose the reasons for this psycholo- 


Interest on all industries mentioned 


and why? 


gical attitude which is our chief aid in the 
development of both child and subject. 

We find the child of six or 
physically mentally. He is 
man and animals is charac- 
teristic of his games and plays; nor is he 


seven active 
and imitative: 


and imitation of 


blindly imitative, for he is constantly invent- 
The instincts 
impelling him to imitation and invention lead 


ing new ways of doing things. 


him to explore his environment and rare col- 


lecticns of broken glass, boxes, moss, sticks, 
and stones are found in his playhouse ready 
to be used as he needs them. ‘Thus we see 
that the child engages in the plays and games 
reflecting through 


them he finds free expression for his instincts 


home activities because 
of imitation and invention. 


Now, the task of teaching is made much 


easier if we work with the nature of the 
child rather than against it. Finding the 


child active along just those lines that cor- 
respond to the logical development of our 
subject, we should catch the tide and, in the 
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spirit of play, guide him in the solution g 
which will result in inte! lectyg 
growth. All who have had any experieng 
with children know the value of the play. 
spirit in securing concentrated effort. 

The child who enters school finds infinit, 
pleasure in reproducing the activities of th 
home. A close connection is thus estallishe 
between the home and school, for the child 
soon finds himself at home in the school. free. 
ly conversing with teacher and pupils on sub. 
jects with which he is more or less familiar, 
A distinct gain in self-reliance is made at the 
start because he feels that he has some infor. 
mation to impart and some help to give that 
are worth while. Ease in dramatization nm 
less than ease in language will increase 
proportion as the child is allowed to use this 
form of expression. Invention is given free 
play, the construction of a playhouse being 
sufficient incentive for the mastery of many 
technical difficulties which arise in connection 
with the play-work. 

During the first year every phase of home 
life is carefully worked out and traced to its 
early beginnings when a study of Indian life, 
taken as a type of primitive people, is begun. 
Under the same topics of food, clothing and 
shelter Eskimo life is worked out, the child 
constructing primitive tools and implements, 
and entering into the experiences of the race 
in such a real way that his own life is inter- 
preted and appreciated as could never have 
been the case otherwise. 

3ut as the race evolved, so the child as he 
grows older shows an ever-increasing power 
to think and act. No hard and fast lines can 
be drawn; we cannot say just when the child’: 
interests change from one stage to another. 
but that they change is indisputable. 

The greatest change we observe in the child 
of the second year is his power to attend 
longer to a problem, an evidence of that 
increase of patience characteristic of the shep- 
herd stage of culture when primitive man was 
engaged in the domestication of animals. The 
same activities are engaged in, but the pro 


problems 


blems they present are much more complex. 


e. g. spinning, weaving and dyeing require 
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more (hought and care than did the clothing 
of the hunter stage. The greater leisure of 
pastoral peoples gave rise to art and play. 
The children of the second year make appli- 
ation of their interest in these modes of ex- 
pression, in their choice of color and design 
for weaving, and in games requiring greater 
oncentration than they were capable of giv- 
ng in their first-year work. The Virginia 
reel is a relie of one of these old weaving 
games. 

Biographies of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph and David are given with their won- 
lerful Bible setting in the Hill Country as a 
vackground for a study of the customs of 
the Eastern shepherds. 

Pastoral life gradually gave way to agri- 
ultural life, and man was enabled to work 
with the end still farther removed. Early 
Colonial life supplies materia] for this stage 
f development, the children of the third year 
entering into the hardships of the American 
olonists and working out many problems 
these heroes of civilization had to face. They 
vgin with the building of a log cabin which 
ads to an investigation of many industrial 
problems, and speaking from the experience 
f our third grade now at work on such a 
nouse, the inventive art is not only ewercised 
but ‘awed in the effort to make bricks without 
sraw—in other words, to build a waterproof 
house of unseasoned pine logs and to find 
the right kind of ciay with which to daub 
the cracks; yet these are the actual problems 
vhich the settlers of Jamestown had to face, 
nd our pupils have the unusual privilege of 
exploiting the same environment for mater- 

is with which to carry on their work. Food- 
vetting, the next consideration of the settler, 
furnishes a basis for the study of the agricul- 
tural development of this section. 

As the colonies grew, problems arose in con- 
tection with the transportation, communica- 
ton, the growth of industries and commerce, 
ind laws regulating these and other relations 
f the colonists to each other and to the 
nother country. These topics are discussed 
n the fourth year, a special application of 
“ch being made to local government. 
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Thus we see that certain instincts and ten- 
dencies have been deeply written in the child 
nature—that so much is he a part of that 
past which produced him, that he, a child of 
the twentieth century, is as keenly interested 
as his ancestors in the procuring of food, 
shelter, and clothing; that interest in these 
matters is intrinsic and no artificial devices 
must be resorted to in order to fix attention 
on them; that when the proper conditions 
are provided the child is found self-active 
in the pursuit of them; that as the race has 
evolved through a participation in these ac- 
tivities, so the child develops, meeting the 
world-old interests in ways suited to his own 
growth; that if we wish to catch the tides of 
the child’s interests we must watch for their 
changing and arrange our subject matter ac- 
cordingly. 

Every stage of industrial history has given 
us its leaders. Biography supplies the per- 
sonal element which makes the strongest ap- 
peal to children. The heroes who invented 
a knife, and the mythical hero who discov- 
ered and taught man the use of fire, head a 
list of leaders who are identified in each case 
with the movements they represent. 

The first way in which history helps to 
socialize the child is in the study of bio- 
graphies, for his heroes are men remembered 
because of some service they have rendered 
mankind; but chiefly is the social relation es- 
tablished through a participation on the part 
of the child in those activities related to the 
study, such as cooking, gardening, manual 
training, etc., which bring him into co-opera- 
tion with his classmates. 

And this suggests to us the subject of meth- 
od. Industrial history can no more be taught 
from a book, or the board, or within the four 
walls of the school, even, than can geography. 
The experiences necessary to the development 
of the subject are within the child and one 
must proceed from within out. A homely 
illustration, but one which serves its purpose, 
is that of a teacher, who, finding the topic 
“corn” in her course of study, selected it for a 
reading lesson. The word was written on the 
board and used in several sentences. Finding 
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the class unresponsive she concluded that these 
were unusually stupid children who had to 
be told several times what the letters c-o-r-n 
spelled—a common thing, and no doubt corn 
in some form had been served to these chil- 
for breakfast that morning. It was 
just this thought which another first grade 


dren 


teacher seized upon as a point of contact. She 
began with the question, “What kind of bread 
had you for breakfast?” “What was it made 
from?” “Where did 
Following were other questions tracing corn 
from table to field. Eager answer came thinck 
and fast and an excursion was planned to 
The children 
experimented with stones and then took some 
to a mill to have it ground into finer 
Ata 
of some of 
understood 


the meal come from?” 


see some corn being harvested. 


corn 
meal than they had been able to make. 
cooking lesson they made bread 


this meal. The second teacher 
the term, /iving history. 

Failures in the teaching of this subject are 
failure in following the 


to be traced to a 


child’s nature. Matter has been presented in 
dead forms when the child is eager to give 
expression to his instincts to explore and 
invent, and to tell in his own language the 
results of his explorations and inventions. 

In reply to the argument that it is too time- 
consuming, we must urge that it is a time- 
of correlation is 


Reading when there is something 


saver if a careful scheme 
followed. 
of vital interest to read about; numbers ap- 
plied in some form of constructive work; lan- 
guage where there is a desire to express clear- 
ly some thought of your own rather than an 
attempt to express a thought which you do 
not clearly comprehend; art which arises in 
response to vivid imagery; song from a heart 
overflowing with joy which comes from the 
knowledge of work well done. These are some 
of the results obtained by a participation of 
the child in those forms of activity through 
which the race has attained its present growth. 

As to the great moral demand underlying 
the whole subject, I quote from one who saw 
in the toiler, the settler, the bringer of civili- 
which kindled in him a 


zation, a service 


spark of desire to go and do likewise. 
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The poem, by Dr. Edward Everett Hay 
is entitled The Unnamed Saints. 
What was his name? 
name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came: 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God and me: 
Felled the ungracious oak. 
With horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock: 
With plenty filled the haggard mountain-side. 
And, when his work was done, without me. 
morial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame: 
He lived, he died. I do not know his nam 


I do not know hx 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his moldering 
bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Builded by his hardened hands; 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where, every day, 
The cheerful plav 
Of love and hope and courage comes; 
These are his monuments, and these alone— 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial 
stone. 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some boundless sea 
Where Thou, great God of angels, wilt send 
me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod 
For me to break, 
Some handful of thy corn to take, | 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Or grains of gold, 
To feed the happy children of my God! 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it Thine enterprise? Great God, send me! 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls 
Father, count me among All Faithful Souls! 
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HUMANE EDUCATION PAGE 


Silent Martyrs of Civilization 


The great changes which man has wrought 
» the world have been wrought chiefly by 
roxy. Civilization is the result, not of human 
srength, but of human genius. Man has har- 
yessed the herd that roam about him, and 

e winds and lightnings he has chained to 
his undertakings. 

A large part of the energy of civilization 
is come out of the bodies of the great four- 
footed races. The horse, the ox, the mule, 
ihe elephant, the camel, the dog, the donkey. 
Qn the powerful and patient backs of these 
veings civilization has been borne for unknown 
hundreds of years. The power and nobility 
f these races have enabled man to carry out 
enterprises he never could have dreamed of 
ndertaking single-handed. Without horses 
r other beings able and willing to wield the 
great implements, agriculture, the basic hu- 
man industry, would be almost impossible. 

ut human dependence is not the chief con- 
en of this paper; but the fact that these races 
sociated with man are not treated by him 
vith a consideration at all equal to their ser- 
vices. He must have a hard heart or a strange 
derstanding who can look upon the lot of 
man’s menials and not feel that wrongs—not 
vetty wrongs—but wrongs that would darken 
the darkest pages of human history—are un- 
wercifully rained upon them. The horse, the 
mule, the camel and the ox have pretty nearly 
nade man what he is. They have contributed 
‘human welfare and achievement to an ex- 
‘nt that can never be estimated. They are 
one and sinew of civilization—the plod- 
ing. faithful, indispensable allies of man in 
‘most everything he undertakes, in war or 
peace, pomp or pleasure. 

In his conduct towards those associated 
vith him in the labor of life man violates 
very principle of morals and humanity. He 
ustributes the products of their common 
sbors and hardships with the generosity of a 


’ 
On). 
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Take horses. The great mass of these be 


ings are regularly and systematically robbed. 


Their lives are drained of everything that 
makes life worth living, and into them are 
poured instead all the anguish of prolonged 
crucifixion. They are chained to a slavery 
so hopeless and subjected to sufferings so in 
cessant and horrible, that no human being of 
intelligence would endure them for a day. 
They are overloaded, overworked, poorly 
sheltered, beaten without cause, neglected, 
starved, misunderstood. Cut with  bruta) 
whips, deprived of leisure and liberty, and 
doomed to a round of wretchedness and toi! 
such as only machines, with no desire for 
happiness and no capacity for despair would 
ever voluntarily enter upon. From the time 
they start out in the morning till they come 
back at night, aching with weariness and coy 
ered with stripes. thev are doomed to an ex- 
istence that contains all the essentials of a 
living death. And this is not for a day, nor 
for a week, or a year. It is for a lifetime. 
They have absolutely nothing to look forward 
to—except a pistol shot: and often this even 
does not come to them until they have lost 
the power to feel. 

Can you realize what it means to be in 
lifetime subjection to a being who has almost 
no thought or care for you and no under- 
standing of your real sufferings—to be alive 
and sensitive and filled with desires, and vet 
always as if you were an inanimate lump— 
to be even without the power to plead for 
compassion, and yet be in such utter bondage 
as to be at the mercy of every brutal whim 
of your overling? 

I have seen horses that were so weak and 
thin from years of toil and mistreatment that 
they could hardly raise one foot after another, 
hitched to a load and made to drag it through 
the street, while the great big semblance of 
a man sat on the seat with a whip in his 
hand and kept striking him with it every few 
minutes to make them go faster. Nothing, 
I suppose, not even hot irons, could have 
caused them to go faster than a walk. The 
years had been too long and too cruel. They 
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were too nearly dead. All they could do was 
to make a feeble lurch forward at each blow 
and, after a few quickened steps, lapse again 
into their painful trudge. And their poor 
old backs and sides had become so deadened 
by blows that these parts no longer had 
nerves; and the driver, instead of whipping 
them in the ordinary way, struck them over 
the face and around their ankles and legs, 
where the flesh was still sensitive. 

This is the ideal: 

Man takes these races from the plains, where 
they are exposed to hunger, thirst and cold, 
harrassed by enemies, and victimized by their 


own childlike intelligence. He associates 
them with himself. He gives them security, 


food, 


ings and a home. 


intellectual surround- 
They give him in return 
the benefit of their superior strength and 
speed, bearing man and his burdens, wield- 


shelter, refular 


ing his great machines for him, and. supple- 
menting in a thousand ways the inadequate 
powers These beings are 
big, strong, healthy, 
energetic boys and girls, capable of an incredi- 
ble amount of work and genuine fellowship 
and affection, but much better off associated 
with some one who will look after them and 
afford to them for the emergencies of life a 


of their mentor. 


really children—great 


higher degree of wisdom and generalization 
Man gives to them the 
advantage of his judgment and enterprise in 
return for power and mobility. Both are 
benefited. Both are better off than they would 
be if they acted independently or were alone 
in the world. 


than they possess. 


The resulting advantage arises in the same 
way exactly as that arising when men divide 
their labors among themselves and co-operate 
in their tasks. 

In the ideal state, man treats the races of 
beings affiliated with him, not as objects of 
pillage, but as beings with rights and feel- 
ings, and capabilities of happiness and mis- 
ery, like himself. He is kind to them, and 
ever mindful of how he may gladden and 
enrich their necessarily meager lives. He gets 
real pleasure, as every true altruist would. 
out of simply seeing them happy, and of real- 
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izing that he has in some measure contributed 
to their happiness. He provides them plenty 
to eat, comfortable homes, vacation days jp 
which to rest, opportunities for pleasur 
pastime and education, and infirmaries fo, 
times for misfortune and decline. He dow 
not drive them until they are ready to drop 
He does not abuse them until they are » 
nervous and soured they have to be muzzled 
to keep them from biting the passersby. He 
does not cut off their pretty tails nor rein up 
their heads into horrible positions in the in. 
terests of an illiterate vanity. He does not 
go around with a stick or a whip with which 
to attack them whenever he does not feel well 
or things go against him at home. He talks 
to them. He treats them as the Arab treats 
his horse. The Arab regards his steed always 
as a comrade, as one whom he delights to 
please, taking him into his own tent and put. 
ting his arms around his neck and looking 
into his beautiful eyes, the assurance of true 
love and friendship. In short, man, when he 
acts ideally, treats these beings at all times 
as associates, not as slaves, or machines, but 
as his best friends and most faithful and val- 
unable allies. They, on the other hand, come 
to recognize man as their true guide and 
benefactor. They learn to love and trust him, 
and the great, generous-hearted creatures are 
willing to wear out their very skeletons in his 
service. 

The great law of love—the abstaining from 
that which we do not like when done to our 
selves—reciprocity—is the only relation to 
exist among associated beings of any kind— 
Prof. J. Howard Moore in “The New Ethics.” 





MY WISH 


I crave, dear Lord, 
No boundless hoard 
of gold and gear. 
Nor jewels fine, 
Nor lands, nor kine, 
Nor treasure-heaps of anything. 
Let but a little hut be mine 
Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 
And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 
For my poor sake, 
Our simple home a place divine; 
Just the wee cot—the cricket’s chirr— 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 
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HOW MAY THE HEALTH o& PUPILS BE SAFEGUARDED 


Ss. P. DUKE 


[ agree with the opinion of Dr. Page, 
that a young and growing child is pre-emi- 
ently an animal, enjoying those things that 
atisfy the physical appetites. He is a sen- 
tient being, living by seeing, hearing, feel- 
ng, smelling and tasting. He is guided in 

actions largely by comfort, fear and 
nherent love. 

Then I contend, that the aim of school 
training should be: first, the physical welfare 
f the child; secondly, the direction of his 

/ nature; thirdly, his mind. 

The preservation of health is the most 
vital question of the twentieth century. 
Christianity is undoubtedly destined to domi- 
nate the souls of men. Famine is a thing of 
history alone. Financially the people of 
America, at least, are secure. But the burn- 
ing question of our generation is the physi- 
al life of our race. 

Health is no longer a subject of quackery, 
superstition, and their accompanying arts. 
put is the product of a practical science. We 
are ever emerging from that state in which 
we considered that we had done our duty 
when we called in a physician, and rallied 
from an attack of disease, and have at last 
realized that our physical salvation lies in 
the prevention of disease, and in building up 
the general vital resistance of the human 
body. 

Everywhere we go we come in contact with 
engines and weapons, warring against the 
ravages of disease. Vaccination, antitoxin 
lisinfectants, fumigants, medical inspection 
of milk and water, sewage disposal, all the 
levices of medicine, sanitation and surgery 
ire eloquent reminders of the contest. And 
what are the functions of the public school 
in this life and death struggle? 

The duties of the school as far as I see 
them. are two: First, the preservation and 
mprovement of the health of the child while 
he is attending school; secondly, to teach him 
such knowledge as will enable him to pre- 


serve his health after he leaves school. 

School officials and teachers are employed 
by the State to train its children, to take 
complete charge of them six hours of the 
day, nine months in the year, for a period 
ranging from seven to eleven years. We 
most assuredly have no right to impair the 
health of a child, and I will go farther and 
say that we have not done our duty, unless 
we send the child away from the school 
stronger physically than he was when he 
entered it. Every boy or girl who leaves our 
schools should have better eyes, better ears, 
better throats, better respiration, better blood, 
than when they entered. Childhood and 
youth are ages of growth and development. 
Shall we permit them to be ages of physical 
stagnation and decay? We shall if our 
medical inspection is limited to the detection 
of contagious diseases. We need most of all 
a complete physical examination of every 
child who occupies a seat in a school-room. 

Why have we neglected this all-important 
phase of our work? Because teachers, 
school officials and school boards alike are 
impelled by the irresistible force of public 
opinion. The public is constantly seeking, 
urging, demanding—book learning. It is 
the “sine qua non” of education. The state 
of mind is adequately expressed by a note 
received by a Brooklyn teacher, from one of 
the patrons of her school: 


Dear Miss Brown, 

You must stop teach my Lizzie fisical tor- 
ture she needs yet reading and figors mit 
sums more as that, if I want her to do 
jumpin I kin make her jump. 

Mrs. Canovowsky. 


And now while I have more of health than 
reputation to be guarded, I will put the mat- 
ter as I see it, and will venture some sugges- 
tions that may apply alike to principals and 
school officials. 
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The question as I see it is this: How ca 


n 


the physical welfare of our pupils be 
guarded when we have them crowded to- 
gether fifty in a room, when we make the 


child fit the desk, not the desk the child: 
when we have teachers so weak in disciplin- 
ary powers that pupils are seated according 
to deportment, and not according to their 
physical needs. The question is, How can the 
welfare of school children be 


physical our 


guarded when their rooms are frequently 
filled with foul air, when teachers do not 
keep thermometer records, and when the 
school playground consists of a little trail 


on each side, and in the rear of the building, 


and a basement with a concrete floor? 

As a school system, are we not adopting an 
unwise policy, in not procuring now, where 
they are needed and can be procured, larger 


When I 


for intermission, ho play, no cr- 


school playgrounds? turn all my 
pupils out 
ganized, no traditional play is possible, but 
it resolves itself into a rough roll-and-tumble 
affair. in This 


form of play is suited to the hardy, stronger 


which only the fittest survive. 


and more courageou of our pupils, but there 


is little of either pleasure or benefit in it for 
those who need it most. There are a few 
things that 


and vigor, life and joy, to a child as unre 


will give tone and color, strength 


strained outdoor games and contests. 
We are 


view of 


assuming a rational 
to health life. 
We no longer regard physical strength and 
solely of 


supernatural endowment, but chiefly a ques 


rapidly more 


what contributes and 


vitality something heredity o1 


tion of propel food. proper clothing. proper 
shelter, clean, pure air and clean personal 
habits The dust of our school basements is 
dangero Dr. Winslow may convince wus 
that dust does not « irry germs, but some of 


our boy and oirls have inhaled enough dust 


in our basements to line them throughout 
with reinforced concrete Dr. Shaw tells us 
that it is deleterious to health. When our 
plavat | ire enlarged, we can escape the 
close. dust ir of the basement. 

rl t of plavgrounds has been large- 
ly nevlected in Virginia, especially in the 
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larger cities. We have built and are | Lilding 
handsome structures on grounds entirely in. 
adequate for the needs of the schools. and 
unless we secure larger playgrounds now, oy 
experience will be similar to those of a jyp. 
ber of northern cities that are paying faby. 
lous sums for grounds that could have bee 
purchased a few years ago for half the sun, 
Real estate in Virginia is rapidly increasing 
in value. In rural communities the increas 
is due to improved methods of agriculture 
and the high price of farm products: j 
utban communities it is due to the rapid in- 
crease in population. 

Every teacher should keep a thermometer 
record. It call 
ventilation of the room. 


serves to attention to the 
The only equip- 
This hav- 
ing been secured, mark off a small space on 
vour blackboard, if have not blanks 
provided for the purpose, and at the end of 
“ach hour mark down the temperature of the 


ment necessary is a thermometer. 


you 


room, and indicate the ventilation by means 
of the letters G, F, and P for good, fair and 
poor. 

When we get 


get adjustable ones? 


new desks. should we not 


Opening the windows of a class-room at 


intermissions and after school is certainly 


simple and helpful in the ventilation of s 


room. 


School children as a general rule do not 
get enough water either internally or ex 


ternally. We 
from drinking 


should not discourage them 
water, as long as we can % 
it does not interfere with the 
Drinking foun- 


where 


arrange it that 
work or order of the class. 


tains should be in every school and 


this is impossible we should insist on the us 
of the individual drinking cup. 
shou! 


In seating pupils in a room we 


place those with weak eyes and poor hearing 
as near the front as possible. 
It should he 


proper heating and ventilating of a roo 


unnecessary to mention ts 


but are you sure that every teacher in your 
school knows what temperature should pre 
how to ventilate it o 


vail in his room, or 


a very cold day? 












<ome of our cities have school physicians 
spose duties are, as a rule, to vaccinate, and 

letect and isolate certain contagious di- 
vases. Vaccination is thoroughly and effi- 
ently done by this plan, but the detection 
| isolation of infectious diseases devolves 
most entirely upon the teacher or principal 
. they cannot run the risk of keeping the 


* sspected case in school until the doctor can 

* ‘ke a diagnosis. 

* if you ask the school physician what his 

. ties are, he will reply, “the detection and 
»lation of certain contagious diseases” and 
erhaps he will now add “the vaccination of 

il ll children, free of charge.” 

the We can obtain better results from our 

. edical inspection if the physicians, though 

Mi there be fewer of them, devote their entire 

e me to the work. 

aks We would see a marked improvement in 
, few years among our pupils, if the school 

thy hysician would spend about two weeks, 

ue unting a week as five days of six hours 

yj cech. in each school at the beginning of the 
rm in making a thorough physical exami- 

vot tation of every pupil, keeping a permanent 
ord of the examination. 

at During the month of November, the school 

oly A poysician spent all told about one and a 

Ss Jf hours in making such examination in 
the Nicholson School. The competent and 

not nergetic nurse, who assisted in the work 

er- : submitted the following report: 

ell 

w Total number of children examined...... 51 

the No. of children examined for defective 

)) ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 18 
No. of children examined for adenoids and 
RSD dec sce Adve ded So Obie tev < 002 29 

No. of children examined for defective 

ul CRYIN os 0 bc eS kre CSE WES OO Sd 6 oe HED OS 2 


as to the results: 


cen to ear specialist............... 1 
“a: cen to eye specialist............... 5 
a ken to throat specialist............ 8 
erated on for adenoids and tonsils.. 7 
ro eS eee eee 45 
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This is sufficient evidence to prove to my 
mind at least the great amount of good that 
may be derived from these examinations. 

A school physician should prescribe for 
pupils. They are paid indirectly by the 
patrons of the school. Why, then, should they 
not be required to render the greatest possi- 
ble returns for the investment? School phy- 
sicians will not take the proper interest in 
the preventative cautions necessary in our 
schools until they are brought to regard the 
pupils as their patients, and assume complete 
responsibility for their medical attention. 
We need just now a high sense of duty more 
than professional courtesy. It is a practice 
among some schools to have printed prescrip- 
tions for some of the more common diseases, 
such as pediculosis, impetigo, contagioso, ring 
worm and scabies. 

We could well afford to give a_ well 
graded course in calisthenics or physical cul 
ture a more prominent place in our curri- 
culum. 

In communities where neither the number 
of pupils nor the finances of the school 
board will justify the employment of a school 
physician, the local physicians are frequent- 
ly organized into a medical board that does 
this work without any cost to the local 
authorities. 

A well graded course in Calisthenics or 
Physical Culture should occupy a more 
prominent place in our curriculum. This is 
particularly necessary for girls, as many of 
them are of an age of acute physical stress. 

I do not think the time we devote to any 
one subject threatens to impair the health 
of our pupils, but, although tlie statement 
may be an unwarranted digression. I do be- 
lieve that our pupils are not obtaining the 
proper power of concentration. or the proper 
knowledge of fundamentals on account of 
the crowded condition of our curriculum. 
Two teachers who have spent eighteen or 
twenty years in the Richmond schools told 
me that they had noticed in pupils a decided 
falling off in the knowledge of those sub- 
jects we are accustomed to rate as funda- 


mentals, in recent years. McMurry says 
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“Our school course has become a 
batch of miscellanics. We are in danger of 
overloading our pupils, as well as making a 


common 


superficial hodge-podge of all branches.” I 
do not think we need drop anything. The 
idea of correlating will remedy the defects, 
but we need a more definite plan of correla- 
not. Some 
correlate What we 
need is a definitely mapped out scheme. 

In conclusion, while the school affords a 
ready medium for the spread of contagious 
diseases, it offers at the time an un- 
opportunity for the detection of 
defects in children. When a child 
enters a public school he enjoys for the first 
time the paternal guardianship of the State, 
and at no time during his life has the State 
a better chance to determine his physical 


tion. Some correlate. some do 


one way, some another. 


same 
rivalled 
physical 


condition. 

astly, we should have less of Physiology 
Sanitation; less 
course we 


and more of Hygiene and 
preaching, more practising. Of 
need to know some Physiology, more than 
the Mecklenburg in taking a 


teachers’ examination in the above mentioned 


negro, who, 
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subject, displayed his knowledge of it ,. 
follows: 

Question: Describe the convulutions of th 
cerebrum. 

Answer: The cerebrum is situated in the 
lower part of the stomach and if you eq 
any bad food or anything that disagree 
with you it is liable to throw you into yio 
lent convulsions. 

And now in looking over the field of oy 
endeavors, if there is anything calculated ¢, 
excite human sympathy it is the great num. 
ber of deformed children that we find in ow 
great cities. The country has few such; but 
in the cities we find them in an alarming num. 
ber on our streets, or else avoiding the scrutiny 
of a curious public, boys and girls doomed 
to a life of seclusion or imperfection through 
no fault of their own; many born in this 
condition without any hope of recovery. 

For this class the hand of the law is im 
potent; even the medical profession offers 
little hope, but I believe it will disappear 
when the public schools give its pupils the 
proper instruction and inculecates in them the 
proper ideals. 


NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS IN VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, Division Superintendent, Charlottesville, Va. 


A Suacestep List or Booxs ror Ciasses Do- 


inc Normat TrAIntInG Work 


COURSE I 
A. PSYCHOLOGY AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


setts. The Mind and Its Education—Ap- 


pleton. $1.00. 
Colgate. The Teacher and the School— 
Scribner. $1.25. 


Method—Heath. 


DeGarmo. Essentials of 


65 cents. 


DeGarmo. Interest and Education—Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 

Earhart. Teaching Children to Study— 
Houghton. 60 cents. 


Gordy—New Psychology—Hinds. $1.25. 


Gordy. A Broader Elementary Education— 


Hinds. $1.25. 
Hamilton. The Recitation — Lippincott 
$1.25. 


Harvey. Principles of Teaching—Row, Pe- 
terson & Co. $1.25. 

Hinsdale. Arts of Study—A. B. Co. $1.0 

James. Talks to Teachers on Psychology 
and Life’s Ideals—Holt. $1.50. 

Judd. Genetic Psychology for Teachers— 
Appleton. $1.20. 

Kirkpatrick. Fundamentals of Child Stud) 
—Macmillan. $1.25. 

McKeever—Psychologic Method in Teach- 
ing—Flanagan. $1.00. 

McMurry. Elements of General Method— 


Macmillan. 90 cents. 
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McMurry. Method of Recitation—Macmil- 
jan. 9 cents. 

McMurry—How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study—Houghton. $1.25. 

Ruediger. The Principles of Education— 
Houghton. $1.25. 

salisbury. The Theory of Teaching—Row, 
Peterson & Co. $1.25. 

seashore. Elementary Experiments in Psy- 
chology—Holt. $1.00. 

Seeley. Elementary Pedagogy — Hinds. 
Seeley. Foundations of Education—Hinds. 
$1.25. 

Spencer. Education—Burt’s Home Library 
Edition. 50 cents. 

Tanner. The Child—Rand. $1.25. 
Thorndike. Elements of Psychology—A. G. 
Seiler. $1.50. 

Thorndike. Principles of Teaching—A. G. 
Seiler. $1.25. 

Tyler. Growth and Education—Houghton. 
White. Art of Teaching—A. B. Co. $1.00. 
White. Elements of Pedagogy—A. B. Co. 
$1.00. 


8. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, ORGANIZATION AND 
SANITATION 


Allen. Civics and Health—Ginn. $1.25. 

Arnold. School and Class Management— 

Macmillan. $1.25. 

Arnold. School and Class Management. 

Part Il. Administration and Hygiene—Mac- 

milan. $1.00. 

Bagley. Classroom Management—Macmil- 
51.25. 

Baldwin. School Management and Meth- 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Barry. Hygiene of the Schoolroom—Silver. 

$1.00. 

Bender. The Teacher at Work—Flanagan. 


> 


Burrage and Bailey. School Sanitation and 
Decoration—Heath. $1.50. 

Chancellor. Class Teaching and Manage- 
nent—Harper. $1.00. 

Charters. Methods of Teaching—Row, Pe- 
erson & Co. $1.00. 


Dinsmore. Teaching a District School—A. 
B. Co. $1.00. 

Dutton. School Management — Scribner. 
$1.00. 

Foght. The American Rural School—Mae- 
millan. $1.25. 

Gilbert. The School and Its Life—Silver. 
$1.50. 

Gulick. The Gulick Hygiene Series. Books 
I, UW, U1, 1V, V—Ginn. The set, $2.40. 

Gulick. Medical Inspection of Schools— 
Charities Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Kern. Among County Schools—Ginn. $1.25. 

Kratz. Studies and Observations in the 
Schoolroom—Educational Pub. Co. 80 cents. 

Lind. Best Methods of Teaching in Coun- 
try Schools—Hinds. $1.00. 

Perry. Management of a City School—Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 

Ritchie. Primer of Sanitation—World Book 
Co. 50 cents. 

Roark. Economy in Education—A. B. Co: 
$1.00. 

Rowe. Physical Nature of the Child—Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 

Sanders—Management and Method for 
Rural Teachers—Barnes. $1.00. 

Seeley. New School Management—-Hinds. 
$1.00. 

Shaw. School Hygiene—Macmillan. $1.00. 

White. School Management—A. B. Co. 
$1.00. 


COURSE II 


REVIEWS OF READING, GRAMMAR, GEOGRAPHY AND 
ARITHMETIC, INCLUDING METHODS OF 
TEACHING EACH SUBJECT IN THE 
FIRST FOUR GRADES 


a. Subject Matter.—The books on the State 
list for the use of elementary schools should 
be used as the basis for the review work in 
each subject. In addition to these text-books, 
there should be at least five sets of readers, 
language books, geographies, and arithmetics 
for study, reference, and comparison with the 
adopted text-books. 

b. Methods. 
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1. Reading. 
Arnold. Reading, How to Teach It—Silver. 
$1.00. 
Briggs and Coffman. Reading in 
Schools—Row, Peterson & Co. $1.25. 
Clark. Ilow to Teach Reading—Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 


Public 


S100. 


Colby. Literature and Life in School— 


Houghton. $1.25. 
Cox. Literature in the Common Schools 
Little. 
Hall. Hos 


cents. 


90 cents, 

to Teach Reading—Heath. 25 
Huey. Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 

ing. Macmillan. $1.40. 
McClintock. 

School— Unive sty 
MeMurr\ Method in 

‘the Grades—Maemillan. 
Sherman and Reed. Essentials of Teaching 

Pub. Co. $1.00. 


Literature in the Elementary 
of ( hicago Press. $1.00. 
Special 


Reading in 


81.25 


Reading — University 


) ‘ eit 
9. Language. 


Bates. Talks on Writing English—First 
Series. $1.50. 

Bates. Talks on Writing English—Second 
Hloughton. $1.30. 
Bryant. Ilow to Tell Stories to Children— 


$1.00. 


Series 


Houghton. 

srvant. Stories to Tell Children—Hough- 
ton. $1.00. 

Carpenter, Baker and Scott. The Teaching 
of English $1.50. 

Chubb. The Teaching of English—Macmil- 
lan. $1.00. 

Hinsdale. The Teaching of Language Arts 

Appleton. $1.00. 

McGovern. Stories and Poems with Lesson 
Plans—Educational Pub. Co. $1.25. 

McMurry. Special Method in Language— 
Maemillan. 

O’Shea. Linguistic Development and Edu- 
cation—Macemillan. $1.25. 

Spalding. The Problem of Elementary Com- 
Heath. 


Longmans. 


75 cents. 


position 10 eents. 


Taylor. Composition in Elementary Schools. 


Barnes. 51.00. 
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3. Geography and Nature Study. 
(1) Geography. 


Fairbanks. Home Geography—Educationg} 
Pub. Co. 60 cents. 

King. Methods and Aids in Geography 
Lothrop. $1.20. 

McMurry. Type Studies from the Geogr. 
phy of North America—Macmullan. 50 cents 

McMurry. Special Method in Geography 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 

McMurry. Excursions and Lessons in Home 
Geography—Macmillan. 50 cents. 
Parker. How to Study Geography— Apple. 


ton. $1.50. 
Redway. New Basis of Geography—Mae. 
millan. $1.00. 


tedway. Teachers’ Manual of Geography— 
Heath. 65 cents. 
(2) Nature Study. 


Cummings. Nature Study for 
Grades—A. B. Co. $1.00. 


Hemeway. How to Make School Gardens— 


Primary 


Doubleday. $1.00. 
Hodge. Nature Study and Life—Ginn. 
$1.50. 
Holtz. Nature Study—Scribner. $1.50. 
Jackman. Nature Study for Grammar 


Grades—Macmillan. $1.00. 
Jackman. Nature Study for Common 
Schools—Flanagan. $1.00. 


McGovern. Type Lessons in Nature Study 
and Literature, arranged by seasons for the 
first four grades—Flanagan. $1.00. 

McMurry. Nature Study Lessons for Pri- 
Macmillan. 60 cents. 








mary Grades 
Schmucker. The Study of Nature—Lippi- 
cott. $1.25. 
Scott. Nature 
Heath. $1.50. 
Shallow and Cullen. Nature Study Made 
Easy—Macmillan. 40 cents. 
Wilson. Nature Study in Elementary 
Schools, a Manual for Teachers—Macmillan. 
90 cents. 


Study and the Child— 





wi 








ia! 
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+) Arithmetic. 
Dunton. Methods of Teaching Arithmetic— 
Silver. $1.00. 
McClellan and Dewey. The Psychology of 
Number—Appleton. $1.50. 
\icMurry. Special Method in Arithmetic— 
Macmillan. 70 cents. 
seeley. How to Teach Primary Arithme- 
25 cents. 
Seeley. Grube Method of Teaching Arith- 
Flanagan. 40 cents. 
Smith. The Teaching of Elementary Mathe- 
matics—Macmillan. $1.00. 


fhe following books have chapters on meth- 
; for almost-all the subjects in the common 
hool curriculum. 


\rnold—Waymarks for Teachers—Silver. 


=i 


Boyer. Modern Methods for Teachers—Lip- 
nott. $1.50. 

Chamberlain. Standards in Education—A. 
B. Co. $1.00. 

Roark. Method in Education—A. B. Co. 
Smith. Systematic 
$1.00. 

Winterburn. Methods in Teaching—Mac- 
millan $1.25. 


Methodology—Silver. 


COURSE III. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS, INCLUDING 
METHODS OF TEACHING THESE SUBJECTS. 
IN THE GRADES 


a. Subject Matter. 

The books on the State list for use in graded 
and high schools should be used as text-books 
in this course. The pupil should be made ac- 
quainted with the best books on these sub- 
jects by different authors. 


b. Methods. 

Bourne. Teaching of History and Civics 
Longmans. $1.50. 

Committee of Eight. The Study of History 
in Elementary Schools—Scribner. 50 cents. 

This is the best outline for the work in his- 
tory in the grades. 

Committee of Seven. Study of History in 
Schools—Macmillan. 50 cents. 

Mace. Method in History—Ginn. $1.00. 

McMurry. Special Method in History— 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 

A complete outline of a course of study in 
history for the grades below the high school. 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools— 
Heath. $1.20. Prepared by New England 
History Teachers’ Association. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE TRAINING BY GRADES 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


The following outline for First, Second and 
Third-Year Grade work is given in the hope 
t will serve a good purpose in giving mate- 
rial and suggesting methods for presenting 
what Dr. White terms “the most important 
ind fundamental of school arts.” By follow- 
ng this outline it is believed a good founda- 
tion, for Language Training will be laid and 
the work to be given in the higher grades, in- 
luding grammar, will be quite intelligible. 


First Year GRADE 


Purpose-—To teach correct expression in 
words. 


Oral Work.—From the very first induce the 
children to talk, using full statements in 
answer to all questions in class work. Frame 
questions so that pupils must use sentences 
in answering. Talk about familiar objects, 
things that interest them, such as animals, 
trees, plants, games, etc. Tell short, easy 
stories, and have pupils reproduce them oral- 
ly. As soon as pupils begin to read from the 
book, have them tell in their own words what 
they have read. Strive to awaken the imagi- 
nation and kindle the powers of observation 
and thought. Every school exercise should be 
treated as a language lesson, so that the work 




















in other classes may not undo that of the 
language class. This is not, however, to be 
construed as advising continued criticism, but 
to emphasize the value of securing exact lan- 
guage. 

Teach uses of 7s and are, was and were, have 
and has, this and that, these and those. To 
test the pupils, write sentences with blanks 
for pupils to fill out. Have pupils use zs and 
are in sentences with the following, both singu- 
lar and plural forms: 


horse, girl, book, pencil, 
slate, boy, chair, leaf, 
door, knife, man, woman, 


Law of Use.—Use is when speaking of one; 
use are when speaking of more than one. 

For variation, write sentences or give them 
orally, using 7s and are, and allow pupils to 
change the number form of verb, making such 
other changes as are necessary. Never place 
incorrect forms before small pupils. 

Written Work.—As soon as pupils can 
write, have them put all the new words in the 
reading lesson on their slates each day. 

Before leaving this grade each pupil should 
be able— 

1. To write his name well. 

2. To write his postoffice address. 

3. To write the name of his township, 
county and State. 

4. To write the name of familiar objects. 

5. To write lists of words from the reading 
lesson. 

6. To write short sentences from three to 
six words. 


Sreconp YEAR GRADE 


Purpose.—Second Grade work is simply a 
continuation of First Grade work. 

For review of preceding year try exercises 
similar to the following, changing the pro- 
nouns to they: He is my friend. She is in 
our class. Has she a new book? Was she 
here? 

Oral Work.—Continue to demand complete 
statements in answer to questions. Teach had 
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in connection with have and has. Develop see, 
saw, seen; go, went, gone. 

Law of Use.—Have, has, and had are used 
with seen and gone, but never with saw nor 
went. 

Add similar verbs for drill, and continue 
the use of sentences with blanks to be filled 
by pupils. 

2. White two or more sentences containing 
a and an, upon the blackboard; then lead pu- 
pils to see why av is used before vowel sounds 
and a before consonants, emphasizing by repe- 
tition. Also give list of name-words, requir- 
ing pupils to supply a or an. 

3. Tell or read easy, short stories. Have 
these stories repeated, first, by answers to 
questions which you ask; second, as wholes, in 
the child’s own language. 

Written Work.—Have pupils write sentences 
containing words from the reading lessons. 
Have them write statements which they have 
already expressed orally. 

Teach the use of capital letters: 

1. At the beginning of sentences. 

2. In proper names. 

8. The words I and O. 

Teach also the use of period and question 
mark at the close of sentences. 

Drill on formation of simple possessive, and 
on the use in sentences of the verbs studied in 
oral work. 

In both oral and written work teach to, two, 
too; hear and here; know and no; their and 
there. 


Suggestion.—Since, according to the Com- 
mittee of Ten, written composition should be- 
gin not later than the first term of the third 
school year, ample preparation for such work 
should be made during the latter part of the 
Second Year. To aid in this work use pic- 
tures and objects, requiring pupils to write 
short sentences about them; also give list of 
familiar words to be used in sentences. 


Caution.— 


1. Always see that written work is done 
neatly. 

2. Always state plainly what pupils are to 
do at their seats. 
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3. Make lessons short and see that they are 
done as directed. 

4. Do not neglect to have some of these exer- 
cises every day. 

5. Remember you can have no excuse for 
neglecting or refusing to do any of this work. 

6. From time to time send samples of this 
work to the County Superintendent. This will 
aid you greatly in getting good results. 

7. Bear in mind daily and hourly the ne- 
cessity and importance of teaching children to 
talk correctly. 


Turrp YEAR GRADE 


Purpose.—Same as preceding grades. 

Oral Work.—Incorporate new words of 
reading lesson into sentences. 

Drill upon the use of participial forms of 
break, catch, do, throw, write. When this 
work is mastered, teach the adjective, 

Teach meaning of the terms singular and 
plural; uses of sit and set, lie and lay. 

Place upon the blackboard such sentences 
as, It is I; It is we; It is they; Were you 
there? There are four, etc. Have concert 
drill on one of these sentences for several days; 
then introduce another, and so on. 

This list should include the correct forms 
of common incorrect expressions. Drill until 
the pupil becomes so accustomed to the har- 
mony of the correct form that the ear de- 
mands it. 

Written Work.—Rewrite short sentences, 
changing singular nouns to plural and plural 
nouns to singular. Make questions out of these 
same sentences. Teach the use of the comma 
in a series. 

Give practice in writing: 

(a) Names of persons in full and with ini- 
tials; (b) names of months. 

Teach common abbreviations, such as Mr., 
Mrs., P. O., Dr., Prof., Gen., Pres., A. M., 
P. M.; also those of the days and months. 
Teach the use of the apostrophe as a mark of 
abbreviation, as in I’m, can’t, don’t, etc. Give 
plenty of drill. 

Teach the different parts of a letter of 
friendship; that is, heading, date, addresses, 
signature, and superscription. 
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Outline for Reproduction —Let the teacher 
read or tell some story and have pupils re- 
produce it, both orally and in writing, using 
an outline similar to this: 

1. Story read or told. 

2. Imagination—pupils illustrate by pic- 
tures. 

3. Picture story—told orally by pupils. 

4, Pupils’ understanding of nature as con- 
nected with the story, tested by questioning 
and broadened by facts given by the teacher. 

5. Story reproduced in writing. 

As the latter part of this grade and the first 
half of the Fourth Year Grade is the proper 
place for the fable, the following are suggested 
for the above use: 


The boy who cried “Wolf, wolf!” 

The Hare and the Tortoise. 

The Dog in the Manger. 

The Donkey in the Lion’s Skin. 

The Goose that laid the Golden Egg. 

The Thirsty Crow and the Pitcher. 

The Wind and the Sun. 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

The Fox and the Grapes. 

The Crane and the Crows. 

The Town House and the Country House. 

The Boys and the Frogs. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

Suggestions.—In writing stories (little com- 
positions), require— 

1. Correct form from the first. 

2. Subject at the top of slate or paper, half 
way across the page and underscored. 

8. Indentation of first line of each para- 
graph. 

4. Hyphen to show the division of a word 
at the end of a line. 

5. Capital letter at the beginning of each 
sentence. 

6. The proper terminal mark at the close of 
each sentence. 

7. The pupil’s name just below and at the 
right of the production. 

Send samples to the County Superintendent 
from time to time. 

Write narrations and descriptions—accounts 
of school life, home life, daily occurrences, ete. 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 





J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 





WHO CARES? IT’S ONLY A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


. “After all these years of planting, and of 
song and recitation about it, the communi- 
ties have not yet risen to the point of hav- 
ing well-planted school premises. ‘Che large 
part of the grounds are yet bare of good 
trees. This would not be so if there were 
any genuine local interest on the subject of 
the improvement of school grounds.”—Z. H. 
Bailey in “The State and The Farmer.” 


se 


Fellow Teachers and Principals: 


This is a heart-to-heart talk to you on the 
‘subject of beautifying your school grounds. 
“The chances are that during all these years 
nothing has been done along this line at 
your school. Your predecessors left it all for 
-you. Will you simply pass it on to those 
who are to follow? Why not just two 
or three things, so that your successor may 
‘be encouraged to take up a good work already 
‘begun? Spring will soon be here. Do not 
‘wait until the sap commences to rise in the 
‘trees before observing Arbor Day. In fact, 
my advice is to just quietly get a few good 
trees, either from a nursery or from the sur- 
rounding country, call your people together 
in a little impromptu affair and have it all 
-over with. 


Then there is the question of an attrac- 
tive lawn. Of course there are difficulties. 
The children need a place to play; the 
grounds must be plowed and fertilized; seeds 
must be purchased, and so on. Yes, there are 
difficulties; but we are placed in charge of 
a school, and we live this life of ours in order 
to overcome difficulties. Ail of us need to 
be ashamed of our neglect of school grounds, 
and the teachers of the State must take the 
lead in this matter of school grounds im- 
provement. 


Years ago the writer took charge of a 
large city school—about as unattractive old 
building as could be found anywhere. It 
was inclosed with a high board fence, and not 
a sprig of grass grew in the yard. The high 
fence was removed and a hedge planted in 
its place; the older pupils, with picks, 
shovels, and wheelbarrows, removed the 
gravel, and put in its place rich soil so that 
grass might be sown and flowers planted. 
Boston Ivy was planted and now covers the 
unsightly walls of the old building. The 
neighbors talk about the change, and admire 
the hedge and the green grass and the flowers. 
This is as it should be. 

What are you going to do this winter and 
spring to improve your school? 
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What a Resourceful Teacher May Accomplish 


Not more than two months ago, a young 
girl was initiated into the teaching profes- 
sion in a one-room school in Rockingham 
county. It gives me pleasure to introduce to 
the teachers of Virginia Miss Kora Whit- 
more. 


After carefully considering the many 
problems confronting her, Miss Whitmore 
decided that in order to make the building 
comfortable for her pupils, something must 
be done. But from where were the necessary 
funds coming to make these improvements? 
The solution of this problem was self-evi- 
dent—an entertainment must be given. From 
these proceeds she realized enough to make 
her school almost a model one-room school. 
The improvements are as follows: Building 
painted inside by the children and patrons; 
shades put at the windows; water cooler and 
individual drinking cups provided; waste 
paper basket furnished and the most valuable 
addition is the starting of a cooking school. 
For this work, all necessary equipment has 
been provided—stove, cupboards, screen, cook- 
ing utensils of all kinds and quite a display 
of china. These. cooking lessons are taught 
by the young ladies of the Senior Household 
Arts class of the Harrisonburg State Normal 
School. In addition to this work these girls 
are taught sewing by the same young ladies. 


While the girls are cooking and sewing, the 
boys are weaving rugs and making shuck 
mats. These are to be sold and the money 
used for improvements in the school. 


The children are ready for a school gar- 
den as soon as the ground can be ploughed. 

The work of this young teacher has been 
so much appreciated by the School Board 
that they have given lumber for a wood- 
house. The house has been built by the 
patrons and it is now being used. One mem- 
ber of the Board has assured her that at 
their next meeting they will appropriate 
money to build a fence around the school. 
This shows the willingness of any School 
Board to help those who are willing to help 
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themselves. It also proves that “where there 
is a will there is a way.” 
Ruega C. Ssort, 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Rockingham 
county. 


ae SF 


A Fine Idea 


One of our most progressive superinten- 
dents writes as follows: “I am thinking of 
setting aside a special day in the late winter 
or early spring to be known as Cleaning Up 
Day, at which time all the teachers will be 
asked to invite the patrons of their respec- 
tive schools to come out and help clean up the 
grounds, plant trees anu shrubbery, and make 
other needed improvements. What date 
would you suggest? Do you think February 
22 would be too soon?” 

I think that Washington’s Birthday would 
be a fine date for such an occasion. I fur- 
thermore believe that we need to take some 
concerted action in this matter of improving 
our school grounds. The division superin- 
tendent’s work is necessarily directive in 
character. The only way we can ever get 
attractive school grounds and buildings in 
his division, is to work through his teachers - 
and trustees and the school patrons. Then 
why not send a circular to all teachers ask- 
ing them to get up a Washington Day pro- 
gram, get out the patrons, and close the 
meeting with some concerted action for the 
improvement of the grounds? Division 
Superintendent, if this suggestion comes to 
you in time, will you not try this plan? If 
you try it, let us know the results. 


te Ss 


Hon. R. Tate Irving, of Big Stone Gap, 
is available for a limited number of ad- 
dresses in his section of the State. Prof. J. 
R. Hunter, of Emory and Henry College, has 
consented to deliver his addresses on the 
High School and the community, as often 
as he can leave his work. These lectures 
were obtained through the efforts of Prof. J. 
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P. McConnell, who can render school princi- 
pals in his section, further aid in securing 
speakers. 


es 


Lectures and Entertainments in Rural High Schools 


A great many principals and teachers are 
interested in this new movement. We have 
numerous requests for speakers, and we fear 
that some dissatisfaction will result from the 
inability to procure speakers. We ask that 
the teachers of the State be patient in this 
matter; for this is a new movement. It will 
be noticed from the pamphlet we are distrib- 
uting, that the list of available speakers is 
very limited; then it must be remembered 
that all of these gentlmen have their regular 
work to do, and must earn their living just 
as the rest of us have to do. We simply 
wish to start this good work this session; 
next year we hope to have a much larger list. 
But in order to get a good working list of 
lectures, school principals and local profes- 
sional people must get up addresses and take 
part in this work. Then, too, a list of speak- 
ers that would be available for Eastern Vir- 
ginia, would not do for the Valley on ac- 
count of the expense of traveling. Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne offers good advice, when he 
suggests that, as far as possible, a State insti- 
tution should supply lecturers for points 
close by, rather than for points near another 
State institution. Let us hear from some of 
the school principals that are willing to take 
part in this work next year. In the mean- 
time arrange your meetings and use local 
talent as much as possible. The following 
letters show the interest in the work. 


“We are very anxious to begin a Lyceum Course, 
and Mr. Lincoln asked me to write to you concern- 
ing a speaker for January 27.” 

CLARA B. STOVER, 
Sec’y Charlotte Court House League. 


“I have invited some of the ministers and physi- 
cians of this community to discuss such topics as 
they may chose in our schoo] auditorium, but I feel 
the need of the occasional presence of prominent 
men from a distance. Please send me a Jist of 
available speakers.” 

E. L. Porter, 
Fairfield High School. 


“Miss Smith, of the Farmville Normal, was with 
us recently, and the people were highly pleased with 
her readings. We like this idea of having lectures 
and entertainments.” 

J K. Burca, 
Clover High Schvol. 


“Our league will hold one public meeting each 
month until school closes. Dr. D. S. Freeman will 
be our first lecturer.” 

T. Maynarp DESHAZO, 
Catawba High School. 


“We are arranging to have a star lecture sininal 
at Marshall in connection with the school work here. 
We wish to have one lecture each month until 
school closes.” 


C. Bruce HARLOE, 
Marshall High School. 


& 


Superintendent Gavin Rawls, of Isle of 
Wight county, has very interesting addresses 
on the following subjects: The Passion Play 
and the Buried Cities’ Mr. Rawls has con- 
sented to give these lectures in his section 
for traveling expenses, his sole idea being, to 
aid schools in this new movement. His ad- 
dress is Carrsville. 
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During the next two weeks we expect to 
issue a handsomely illustrated pamphlet on 
Beautifying School Grounds. If you want a 
copy, drop us a card. In this connection it 
might be stated that the Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association from now on, will have an 
office force, and one of our specialties will be 
the collection and distribution of all kinds of 
pamphlets bearing on the education question. 


et Ss 


Two valuable publications recently issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture are: 
Free Publications Classified For The Use of 
Teachers (Circular 94, revised) and School 
Gardens (Bulletin 160). A card to the Divi- 
sion of Publications of the Department will 
secure these. 


st 


Suggestions for League Meetings 


Order of business for all meetings: 
1. Call to order by President, with Song, Scripture 
Reading, or other appropriate opening exercises. 
2. Minutes of last meeting. 
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3. Report of such Committees as Grounds and Build- 
ings, Library, Piano. 


4, Unfinished Business. 

5. New Business. 

6. Report of Committee on Membership and Collec- 
tion of Dues. 

7. Address, or some other form of entertainment. 

8. Report of Entertainment Committee as to pro- 


gram of next meeting. 
9. Adjournment. 


Te following suggestions are made as to item 
No. 7 in the above program. The League should not 
only transact business, but should bring the people 
together for a good time socially. The program 
under this head should be announced a meeting in 
advance by the Entertainment Committee. 


No. 7 For Srx MEETINGS 


1. Songs and recitations by school pupils under the 
direction of teachers and Literary Society. 

2. Debate by grown people of community—Suggested 
Subjects: 

“Woman’s Suffrage,’ ‘Diversified Farming vs. 
One Crop Farming,” “City Life vs. Country 
Life.” 

. Summary of the news of the month conducted by 
some member of League. 

4, Address by some minister, physician or other citi- 
zen of the community. 

. Address by some speaker from a distance. 

. Some form of entertainment in which only the 
ladies of the League participate. The reading 
of a paper by a lady teacher or by some other 
lady member of the League with a discussion of 
the same. 


a) 
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The Work of the Leagues 


The following suggestions recently sent in 
answer to an inquiry, may be of service to 
vour league. 


Dear Sir,—I am anxious to organize an Improve- 
ment League in our school and will be so glad of 
any information you will give me. We have a nice 
two-room building, but there is need of a great deal 
of improvement on our grounds, as well as on the 
interior of the house. We have $25 on hand now 
to be used toward inclosing the grounds. Thanking 
you for any information you may give me, I am 

Yours truly, 
(Miss) CHRISTINE DUVAL, 
Lahore Graded School. 


Dear Sir,—We had a good meeting in December 
with discussions on such subjects as, “How to En- 
ccurage Regular Attendance,” “How to Get Members 
of the League to Attend.” Both of the questions 
were ably discussed and seemed to create more in- 
terest in the work. We have about $50 in the treas- 
ury, and plans are being made for inclosing the 
grounds, laying out walks, etc. We hope you can 
come to see us soon. 

Respectfully, 
(Miss) Exste Cousins, 
President North Staunton League. 


Mr. J. B. L. DeJarnette, of the Agricultural High 
School at Driver, has arranged his league meetings 
on the following order: First, there is a general 
meeting of all present at which time some matters 
of general interest are discussed. Afterwards, the 
meeting breaks open into two sections. The men 
have a round-table on agricultural subjects, led by 
Prof. Oglesby of the agricultural department of the 
school, while the ladies have a meeting led by Miss 
Lovell, who has charge of the domestic science 
work. There is also at Driver a Junior League, 
which meets once a week. 





AS IT GOES 
Edgar A. Guest in Detroit Free Press. 


Yes, that is Brown. I know him well, 
It makes me laugh sometimes to hear 
His neighbors and his people tell 
How much he’s getting every year. 
That fellow doesn’t know enough 
To come in to avoid the rain; 
How he can get by with his bluff 
Is something that I can’t explain. 
An expert? Shucks! a dozen men 
Offhand, this minute I could name 
Who knows things far beyond his ken, 
And cleverer, too, but just the same 
Brown gets the money. 


There’s Wilkins. What his boss can see 
In him I wish that I could tell, 
It really is too much for me; 
In school he was a ne’er-do-well. 
I look upon him as a joke, 
Why, he’s the laughing stock of all; 
Two years ago he went dead broke, 
Yes, went plump up against the wall. 
He must have some one hypnotized, 
Folks pay him for his looks, I guess, 
It can’t be that his brains are prized 
Because he has none. What? Oh, yes, 
He gets the money. 


. There’s Blakely putting up a bluff, 
He can’t originate a thing, 
It’s well known that he steals his stuff, 
And there are Graham, Jones and King, 
A dozen times they’ve come to me 
When they were stuck, to get advice, 
And I have let them have it free 
Because they couldn’t raise the price. 
Just ordinary chumps are they, 
Their nerve is all that they possess; 
My work is better every way, 
But then, of course, I must confess 
They get the money. 





824 
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A GARDEN @ NATIVE PLANTS 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


During the last few years a decided change 
has taken place in one phase of American 
gardening. The attention of the home gar- 
deners has been called to the beauty and other 
good qualities of our native plants, and it is 
becoming quite common among those who are 
setting out shrubs and hardy plants to give 
the preference to those of American growth. 
This is as if 


ought to influence us to choose native plants 


should be. Our national pride 
instead of foreign ones whenever equally de- 
sirable and meritorious specimens can be found 
at home. That we have many plants quite as 
desirable as foreign ones comparatively few 
Americans understand. They have seen the 
discrimination which has existed so long in 
favor of imported plants and has practically 
crowded out our native species, and quite nat- 
urally, they have come to the conclusion that 
this discrimination must be based on the su- 
periority of the foreign kinds. But such is 
really not the case. 
s 

In this paper I shall name a few only of the 
shrubs and plants which can be procured in 
the North 


found best adapted by the amateur to lawn 


most localities at which will be 


and garden culture. After experimenting with 
these for a season or two. he can enlarge his 
collection and add to it year by year from the 
almost inexhaustible stock which can be drawn 
on from field, forest, and pasture. 


The White-flowered Elder grows almost 
everywhere. It is a pleasing shrub as to folli- 


age. Its habit of growth is spreading and 
When in full bloom it is 


almost covered with immense flat panicles of 


rather symmetrical. 


creamy white flowers so delicate in form and 
so arranged that the sight of them suggests 
lace of the The flowers 
last for about They are followed 
by fruit. One variety has scarlet berries, the 
other dark purple ones. The scarlet-fruited 
Well-grown specimens of 


finest pattern. 


a fortnight. 


sort is most showy. 


this shrub are quite as ornamental, when in 


bloom, as any Hydrangea, and their flowers 
are a thousand-fold more dainty and beauti- 
ful. In fall, when the berries ripen, they make 
The Elder is very 
easy to transplant, very easy to grow ind 
adapts itself readily to any soil. 


the shrub most attractive. 


The Sumach is a strikingly beautiful shrul 
During summer its tufts of long leaves are 
suggestive of the fronds of some of the larger 
ferns. In fall it takes on the richest shades 
of red, yellow, maroon, and bronze. A _ bush 
of it always makes me think that Mrs. Brown- 
ing must have had it in mind when she wrote 
that line in “Aurora Leigh” about 


“The wayside bush afire with God.” 


We have but one other native plant that can 
equal it in splendor of autumn coloring, and 
that is the Ampelopsis, or Virginia Creeper. 
When the Sumach bears fruit it has an addi 
tional attraction. Its berries are small indi 
vidually, but there will be hundreds in a clus- 
ter, and the velvety coat of glowing crimson 
which incases them makes the spikes in which 
they are borne a striking feature of decora- 
tion, especially if the plant is so placed that 
it ean have the background of an evergreen 
for the display of its beauty. As this plant 
often grows to be ten, twelve, or fifteen feet 
tall, it is better adapted for locations in the 
rear of the grounds than for a more central 
position. 

Viburnum opulus, better known in country 
neighborhoods as High-bush Cranberry, is 4 
shrub of very easy culture. It is a near rela- 
tive of the Viburnum more commonly known 
or Guelder-rose. In that well- 
known variety the whole cyme is turned into 
a showy mass of sterile flowers, and no fruit is 
The native variety is quite as 
attractive as the cultivated kind as regards 
habit of growth and foliage. In fall it is far 


as Snowball 


ever produced. 


more attractive. for the leaves change from 
green to pale yellow and red. But the most 
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feature of the plant is its great clus- 
right crimson berries, which generally 
the branches all winter. We have 
plant for the winter decoration of the 
l's berries are quite as brilliantly ef- 
iny flowers could be, and especially 
the chief color in the landscape is 
ose contrast throws them into vivid 
lhe great value of the shrub will be 
recognized by those who have given 
dy to the selection of plants suitable 
winter decoration of the grounds about 
lwelling. In winter we cannot have 
fowers out-of-doors, but by making use of 
‘-bearing shrubs we secure good substitutes 
em, and the garden may be relieved of 
monotony of color which has heretofore 
terized it. By planting these brilliantly 
fruted surubs near evergreens or in front of 
m we get a combination of colors which 
shes contrast and brings out the artistic 
ie of each in a most delightful manner. 
lt is high time we gave this phase of garden- 
g more attention, for our yards ought to be 
inted as to be beautiful at all seasons. 
liere is no reason why they should not be if 
re willing to study out the problem of 
ection and combination carefully and intel- 
gently. 
lhe Golden-rod makes an excellent garden 
To bring out its beauty fully, associate 
it the Aster, which is almost everywhere 
found growing alongside it. The pale rosy 
t and lavender of the latter heighten the 
of the Golden-rod and makes it truly 
en in its richness of depth and tone. If 
ave an out-of-the-way corner, I would 
vest that you give these two plants a place 
ere they can have everything their own 
Don't attempt to train them,—simply 
them and let them take care of them- 
-: they will do it, and surprise you with 
xurianee they take on in their new quar- 
The fact is they never have half a 
nee in roadside and pasture, and they are 
k to take advantage of an opportunity to 
themselve justice. You will find that a 
mer given up to these two plants will prove 
of the most attractive places in the garden. 


Thalictrum—Meadow Rue—is one of the 
most beautiful border plants I know of. Its 
abundant foliage has all the grace and delicacy 
peculiar to certain varieties of the fern family, 
and so close is its resemblance to some of the 
ferns that most persons consider it one of them. 
It is, however, in no wise related to them 
It grows in a compact mass, above which its 
tall flower-stalks are lifted to a height of two 
or three feet, bearing plumy tufts of greenish 
white flowers tinged with purple, with yellow- 
ish anthers drooping from fine filaments in such 
a manner as to give the plant an extremely 
airy and graceful appearance. A more delight- 
ful plant cannot be imagined. Nothing equals 
it for cutting for use in vases containing 
flowers of rich color. Its neutral tints har- 
monize with them perfectly and afford all the 
contrast needed to bring out fully all the 
beauty of the colors used in combination with 
them. Its foliage is as useful in cut-flower 
work as its blossoms are. Whoever gives this 
plant a place in the garden will be delighted 
with it. 

Clematis flammula, better known as Vir 
gin’s Bower, or Traveller’s Joy, is one of the 
loveliest flowering vines I have ever seen; not 
because of a wealth of rich color, but because 
of simple beauty. It grows rapidly under 
domestication, often making a growth of 
twenty or twenty-five feet in a season after 
becoming well established. In September it is 
covered with pure white flowers borne in 
spreading clusters along the branches set out 
from the main stalks. These flowers, seen 
against the background of green foliage, are 
always sure to attract attention because of there 
profusion and the airy, graceful disposal of 
them over the plant. The effect is quite like 
that of great flakes of snow lightly adhering to 
the many branches. I must prefer this native 
Clematis to any of the hybrids of the Jack- 
manii type. We can depend on this under all 
conditions. This cannot be said truthfully of 
the large-flowered section. This Clematis wit! 
be found one of the most useful of all plants 
for cutting from with a view to using it in 
vases in combination with other flowers. Its 
bloom, because of color and daintiness, har- 


tower 
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flowers and is 


i ( never 
of this kind are always 
I I of the beauty of effect in 


n depends on contrast and relief. 
ng flows hnaving the qualities 
iillord cont) and relief are so self 


t the are yot lling to take 
on This the Clematis is 
ad it does it so ¢] armingly that 


invthing by its unselfishness. 
4 4 


rif { 
PICMLIOMeCU Clie 


Ampelopsis as belng 


ery a tive in fall, but it deserves a more 
extended my order to call attention 
to | ier merits. It is of the easiest 
culture. © na sinall plant with a bit of 
root att it will seldom tail to grow. 
As soo1 mies established it will send up 
vines WV twenty feet in a season, and 
spread out in all directions to such an extent 
that th erowth from one root often extends 
Here ritire ile of a good-sized house, 
and cai ade completely to cover it. There 
are twe irieties in cultivation. One has little 
suckel lich attach themselves to 
board tone, thus furnishing sup 
port for the branches which send them out. 
Phi nee istance in climbing. 
is it is filly ible to take care of itself. The 
Othe! tendrils like those of the grape. 
The pport for the vines by twining 
ibout ng by thrusting their fingers 
nto revices. But as these cracks 
and er re not alwavs at hand. and there 

hot OTe ne in reach about which 
the ter in twist themselves. it will be 
necessary ist the plant by stretching wires 
from point to point or tacking the vines here 


and the 


xu 


nlar among t 


mre, Dui 
isfactorv in the end. as it 


shorter 


spect 


Ivv. Tr 


nificent 


predominate 


This variety is most 


rrowth and 1s 


u therefore most pop- 
who like a great show of foli 
the other 1 


iriety is really the most sat- 


makes a closer. 


overing for a wall. and is in this re- 
excellent substitute for the English 


Metober both varieties take on a mag- 
which crimson and maroon 


eolor. in 


No flowers were ever more vivid 


than the toliage of these vines in m 


English people are begining to re 


the wonderful beauty of the plant. 
beige used in England extensively: | 7 
the climate there will not bring out 


as strikingly as our frosty climate d 


were asked to choose one vine. foreio 
native, for general use, I should 


Ampelopsis. Any one can grow it. It 


ishes in any soll except a very dry. Sal 


a4 4 
Another excellent vine is Celastrus sea; 


COMUDOD LY known as Bittersweet. It 


to almost any height provided it IS Glvel 


thing to twine about. It is prodigal! 
production of branches and foliage. We ofte 


come across it In its native habitat with as 


tree as Its support, and the tree is so laden t 

it fairly bends beneath the weight of th 

Its foliage is a bright. pleasing green, Its 

ters of small, greenish-white flowers are Stle- 

fruit which is enclosed in a shell of 
fall, after this 

three 


ceeded by 
frost comes, 
the 
reflected enough to show a red berry wit 
Th 


enc nt Trom e ery branch and horne in great 


orange, In 


divides pieces, and sections 


etlect of these orange-and-red cluster 


r | 


rofusion all over the vine is very charming. 
in this vine we have another plant with wh 
evreat things can be done in the way of making 
home-grounds attractive in winter. 
Vernonia, or 


suited to any soil, with large heads of inten™ 


lronweed. is a Vigorous p 


purple flowers. It is well adapted to the ! 


row of the border or for planting among 


shrubs. 
The Asclepias are of easy culture, gro 
ordinary soil and obtainable al 


For the border they are far sup 


in any 


anvwhere. 


rior to nine-tenths of the plants we import 9 
Cornel. or Dogwood, which can be foil! 
erowing plentifully in almost all swal 


places, is well adapted to the garden. Ther 
are several varieties, some having vellow 
some white flowers. succeeded by scarlet, blue 
and white berries. 
Osier. which has branches covered with a br 


The effect of these branch 


One variety is the it 


liant red bar. 
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against a snowy background in win- 
y pleasing. 

\melanchier, better known as Shad- 
- the places in which it grows with 
of bloom in early spring. It is an 

17 i shrub for the lawn. It can be trans- 

th ease and safety. Because of its 
abit it is advisable to give it a place 
aod it in the background. In time it be- 
te a tree, 
\ndromeda is one of the most beautiful 
native shrubs. It blossoms in April. 
ers are drooping and bell-shaped. Of 
int Emerson says, “Few exotics have 
egauce of appearance as this,” and he 
ose observer of nature. 
Celethra alnifolia, or Sweet-pepper Bush, is 
place In any garden, and ought by 
ns to be included in every collection of 
in plants. It has fine foliage, and its 
of white flowers, produced during near- 
Slee entire summer, are as attractive to us as 
ire to the bees, which delight in its spicy 
tness. It is of the easiest culture. 
imelis, or Witch-hazel, is a native shrub 


,. 


has many and peculiar attractions. It is 


ters nteresting to the farmer. who finds it 
great ting forth its fringy flowers just as the first 
ng. s begin to fall: to the artist. who sees in 


st fantastic lines of leaf and blossom, and 

g the botanist, who sees in its strange habit of 
ing at the begining of winter a hint of 

ent from some form which had, no doubt. 
conditions to contend with quite un- 

those of to-day. Have you ever noticed its 

ig t of shooting its smooth, black seeds, when 
. distance, thus distributing itself over 

: er territory without the assistance of man 
|? As a purely decorative shrub few 


supe vcs can excel it. Its large leaves of golden- 

port hanging to a bright vellow in fall. its 
crop of blossoms and seeds at the same 

mips e and its vigorous habit of growth will be 

Phen the most of by every wise amateur gar- 

hl ne a 7 

R [he lover of ferns will find it an easy matter 


mesticate many of the most attractive 
ties if he or she will be content to take 


young plants. ‘They should be removed from 


their native haunts with a good amount of soil 
adhering to their roots. Give them, if P wssible, 
ul shady place to grow Ih, and make the i] 
as light as that in which they originally gn 

It is wel! worth while to get a wagon-load 


or two of soil from the woods for the « pecial 
use of these plants. In lifting them, wrap each 
one as soon as lifted in stout paper and set 
them in a deep basket, applying enough water 
to saturate the soil ciinging to the roots. Do 
not plant them in the border until after sun 
down. If the next day Is sunny, shade them 
well and shower them frequently. In some 
instunces most of the old fronds will die off, 
but if care is taken in lifting and planting, 
and necessary amount of shade and water ts 
given, few of the leaves will be lost. 

All the shrubs and plants mentioned can be 
removed safely in spring. In planting them 
have the soil mellow. make the hole large 
enough to accommodate all the roots without 
cramping them. and settle the soil about them 
by applying water after you have them covered 
to the depth of two or three inches. Then fill 
in with the drver soil and press it down well 
with the foot all about the plant. 

It will be found that all native plants take 
on a strength and Juxuriance of growth under 
domestication such as they never exhibit when 


growing wild. 


THE SLEEP ANGEL 


The Sleep Angel’s wings are as gray as the dusk, 
Her step is as light as the dawn; 

The waft of her breath is the rose and the musk, 
That comes when the long day is gone 

She bends o’er each little white pillow she finds 
And kisses the cheeks all abloom, 

Then over tired eyes she draws down the blinds 
When the Sleep Angel comes in the morn 


jut nobody living has ever seen her face 
Or knows the sweet song that she sings: 

For somehow, she slips in the quietest place 
With never a rustle of wings, 

And drowsy ones there, with their play-weary sighs 
Hear whispering soft in the gloom: 

But she always looks down through a mother’s dear 


eves, 
When the Sleep Angel comes in the room 
-Frank Glover Heaton, in the New Idea Woman's 
Magazine for January. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ‘ 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


328 
I 
PRIMARY GRADES 
Song—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 
2. Poem—The Twenty-second of February. Bryant 
3. Selection—Civie Creed. Mary McDowell. 
4. Stories of Washington. Briefly told by pupils 
The Bov at School. 
Washington's First Command. 
George and His Brother Lawrence. 
George and His Mother. 


George and the Wrestling Bully. 


Mending the President’s Glove. 

5. Flag Drill. 

6. Song—Our Flag From Songs of the Child 
World Gaynor. 

7. Poem—The Flag James Whitcomb Riley. 

8. Memory Gems—Our Patriotism and the Flag. 

9. Poem—The Good Old Times. Robert J. Burdette. 

10. Song—Flag of the Free. From Abridged Acad- 
emy Song Book 

11. Ode for Washington's Birthday. Lowell. Six 
t0VSs 

12. Song—America. 

(The bo and girls may be dressed as Colonial 


lads and maids.) 
Il 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Native Land. 
Birthday. 


sless 


1. Song—God Our 
2. Poem—Washington’'s 
Sangster 


Stories of 


Margaret E. 


Washington. Told by pupils. 


George and His Companions. 
George and the Bully 
The Surveyor Lad 
The Young Major. 
Washington's First Battle. 
Washington and the Corporal ? 
The Capture of the Hessians. 
The First President. 
4, Song—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 
5. Poem—Three Scenes from a Hero’s Life. Will 
Carleton Three boys. 
6. Story—George Washington and Betsy Ross. 
7. Poem—Betsy’s Battle Flag. Minnie Irving. 
8. Song—Flag of the Free. F 
9. Poem—-My Native Land Scott. 
10. Selections on Freedom or Liberty. Several pupils. 
11. Poem—The Ship of State. Longfellow 
12. Song—America. 
The souvenirs are Washington Booklets, made 
during the month by the pupils themselves.) 


ITI 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


1. Song—America. 

2. Ode for Washington’s Birthday. Holmes. 

3. Brief Stories of Washington. Told by pupils 
The Young Major. 


Journey to the French Fort. 


3. Composition—What I 


Washington and Braddock. 
Commander of Virginia Troops. 
Outwitting the Redcoats at Trenton 
The Victory at Yorktown. 

The Father of His Country. 


. Song—God Bless Our Native Land. 


Selections from Washington’s Fifty Rules o 
Conduct. 
See in Washington's Far 


(A study of the Stuart pictures.) 


. Poem—Soldier and Statesman—From Under the mn 


Old Elm. Lowell. 


8. Song—Star-Spangled Banner. 
9. Composition—Life at Mount Vernon. 
10, Composition—Results of Washington’s Life 
11. Song—Mount Vernon Bells. 
12. Tableaux. 
Washington’s First Command. 
Supper in the Wilderness. (The lad surveyor 
Planting the Flag on Fort Du Quesne. 
Crossing the Delaware. 
At Valley Forge. 
Taking the Oath as President. 
IV 
Hicn Scnoor CrLasses r 
1. Hymn iod Bless Our Native Land. 
2. Paper—The Mother of Washington. 
3. Paper—Virginia Society in Washington’s Boy 
hood. r 
4. Sketches of Washington. Oral Reports. 
Washington in the French War. 
Washington in the Revolution. ] 
Washington as President and Statesman. in 
5. Song—American Hymn. (From the Halcyon 
Song Book.) 07 
6. Washington’s Farewell. de 
7. Song—Mount Vernon Bells. 
§. Poem—Soldier and Statesman. Lowell. in 
9. Poem—Never to See a Nation Born—From Mi 
Under the Old Elm—Parts VII and VIII. Lowe! 
10. Song—America. th 
11. Oration—Living for the Flag. m: 
12. Song—The Star-Spangled Banner. po 
13. Tableaux—Great Patriots of To-day. 
(Select those which will show wide and various - 
ideas of service to mankind.) 
(Holmes’ Under the Washington Elm may b 
used also. Of local interest might be James Barret , 
Hope’s The Two Leaders, from Arms and the Man 
and a selection from Hope’s Washington Memoria 
Ode, beginning with the line 
“His single name a statue?” 
and closing with the line 
“The noblest consul that earth ever bore.”) 
V 
Our Frac Day : 
(For All Grades) 
1. Song—America. It 


Poem—The Flag. James Whitcomb Riley A 


Flags of Other Lands. 








rom 
ve] 
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4 al Flags. 
: jerate Flags. 
\'| made in class. 
¢ Sor The Bonnie Blue Flag. 
- Story of Betsy Ross. 
| Retsy’s Battle Flag. Minnie Irving. 
g Flag of the Free. 
; Solo—The Stars and Stripes. Sousa. 
r—History of Gur Flag. 
r—How the American Flag Is Made. 
The American Flag. Joseph Rodman 
rake. 
Sone—Our Flag. From Songs of the Child 
World. Gaynor. 
S tion—Civic Creed. Mary McDowell. 
‘¢ Brief Address—Living for the Flag. 
7 Poem—The Flag Goes By. H. H. Bennett. 
Song—Star-Spangled Banner. 
eaux—The Best of Them All. 
igs of other countries clustered around 
Old Glory.) 


20. Flag Salute—“We give our hearts and our lives 
to God and our country: one country, one 
language, one flag.” 

(This could be the occasion of raising a flag on 
the schoolhouse.) 


Sources or WASHINGTON MATERIA! 


Primary Education. Primary Plans, and the Nor- 
mal Instructor for February, ‘08, ‘09, '10: Lodge's 
Life of Washington: Washington Irving's Life of 
Washington: Bancroft's Life of Washineton: Trent's 
Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime: Sparks’ 
Writings of Washington, II. 412 (Rule of Conduct); 
Mrs. Prvor’s The Mother of Washington and Her 
Times; Eggleston’s A First Book in American His- 
tory: Bertha Hogard’s Three Years with the Poets; 
Janie Hope Morris’ A Wreath of Virginia Bay 
Leaves. 





AMONG the COLLEGE. 


EMORY AND HENRY 


Prof. J. N. Brown, of the department of Latin and 
reek will, at an early date, show a series of lantern 
les before the College Y. M. C. A., illustrating 
Roman Life as Shown by the Excavations at 
mpeli.” Prof. Brown will also visit several high 
hools during the spring giving illustrated talks on 
reek and Roman subjects. 

Prof. Ancel St. John, of the department of Physics, 
s delivering before the Y. M. C. A. a series of lec- 
tures on “Life in Syria.” He was formerly a teacher 
in the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, Syria. 

in addition to the debate with Emory College, of 

Yxford, Ga., the Debate Council has arranged a 
debate with Randolph Macon College. 

The Civies Club of this College is popular and 
influential. Its influence is helpful in many ways. 
Monthly meetings are held. 

The College Glee Club gave its first program for 
this session in the college chapel January 19th. The 
manager of the club has made dates at several 

The college authorities are taking steps to secure 
4s mony things as possible for the college museum. 
t is making a special effort to secure a large collec- 

of household industrial implements, such as 
om, spinning wheel, candle moulds, and all kinds 

{ implements or articles that illustrate the social 
nd industrisl life of this part of the country in 

nes past. 

W. J. Edmondson, president of the Alumni Associa- 

and H. E. Widener, secretary of the same, some 
me ago arranged for a meeting of the Alumni As- 
lation in Abingdon, Va. A banquet was held in 
Delmont Hotel. Bishop R. G. Waterhouse, former 
oresident of the college, spoke of “The Old Emory 
od Henry”: Dr. J. P. McConnell, the “New Emory 
nd Henry”; President Chas. C. Weaver spoke of the 
rk of the Alumni Association, and in what way 
i help the college. Several alumni spoke. 
t these were Judge F. B. Hutton, and Hon. 
Harris. The meeting was well attended. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The students have returned from the Christmas 
holidays with admirable promptness, and the whole 
body is vigorously at work, with the intermediate 
examinations facing them. They begin on the 18th 
of January. 

Advantage has been taken of the mild weather 
this week to push forward the brick work on the 
new refrigerating plant, which is promised to be 
completed by March 15th. 

Dr. F. W. Martin, Professor of Chemistry, has de- 
vised a new method of separating and identifying 
the metals of the third group, which is very pleasing 
to the students of chemistry, and has aroused much 
interest among other professors of science. 

The Chemistry laboratories have this year 174 
students; the Biology, 140; the Physics, 76; and the 
Psychology, 180. 

The faculty proposes to advance the minimum re- 
quirements for conditioned Freshmen from the pres- 
ent ten and a half to eleven and a half units. The 
requirements for the Freshmen Class are maintained 
at fifteen units, so that next vear no more than 
three and a half units of conditions will be allowed. 
The requirements will doubtless be further advanced 
later, as it is the policy of the college to keep up 
with the advancing standards of the best colleges. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute welcomed seven 
hundred farmers and their friends to Blacksburg, on 
January 13. The visitors came on a special train 
from Roanoke, where they were in attendance on the 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute. Governor Mann 
accompanied them to Blacksburg. From the sta- 
tion the V. P. I. cadet battalion acted as an escort 
of honor to the campus of the Institution. Here the 
faculty and students of the Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural, Dairy and Stock Department, took charge of 


ET 
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the ( ond them to the lecture halls 
labor I 1 ¢ rir t stations of the depart 
™ I h t terested There were 
ey iy I demonstratior ( the mear used 
ind Particular interest wa 
showed } red of visitors in the well 
er f 1) I I ned dail I 

mou I ere is also showr 
in f Y tur exhibits and ir 
the fir F toch 

0 ( ! ! atures of the day 

i tne ! i! ition over a tubercular 
bull, hele Dr. Ma ( Department of Animal 
Husband | Veterinar Science He explained 
the conditior mptor ind the very successful 
meat \ I 1 beer dopted toward stamping out 
ho t V P. I. herd 

I ( ( tratio Governor Mann 
and the ! rs 1 1 a well executed drill and 
dr rea tl det battalior 4 substantia 
luncl he erver the visitors in the dining 
hall o ei tior At the station Governor Mant 
ra tf I ( Let pointing out to them 
in a for er some of the ideals of true mal 
hood 

The | ! \ r Course of Lectures and 
Demonstt ! opened o1 Januar 16 This four 
weeks’ course ha en irried on successfully for 
three winter nd | et ith the hearty support 
and cor t ( irmer! from twenty-two 
counties of t State The course has been materi- 
ally impro ! lecture work and more 
practi lemonstratior The lectures occupy the 
mornit ! hile in the afternoon there are 
demonstt of toch udging, dairy practice, 
far! ! I ilo nd ensilage machinery, 
pruning ar r There will be night lectures 
by compete! ‘ er n agriculture in general, 
sanit: rv condition ind farm improvement. 

The het f rtment of the Institution are 
doing the | stead ork and the Winter Term 
will show good re t 

The V. ] I. G Clu being organized again 
thi ear nd prot ( to come up to the high 
standard the Glee Club of last year. 

In atl } et.) ll has replaced foot ball, and 
indicatior to another winning team. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMVILLE, VA. 

The month of Januar vas one of unusual oppor 
tunities in t way of entertainments. Besides the 
regular number of the Entertainment Course, which 
came on ft) 4th, the Litchfield Trio, a rare treat 
was given the student nd people of the town in 
the Eng Grand Opera Company which presented 
a short 1 far TT} Rose of Auvergne,” fol 
lowed bi Cavalleria Rusticana.” This was on Jan 
uary 13th, and on the afternoon of the 17th Creatore 
and his Band gave a most delightful matinee. The 
program was an unusua fine one and despite the 


good audience was present. 
the 23d of January, 


inclement wea er a 


The fall tern and 


closed on 


on the Friday evening preceding, the Dramatic Club 
presented “A Blind Attachment” and “Box and Cox” 
to an audien of students and faculty As usual 
this “home talent’ was given great applause. 

The records of the school show that the students 
this vear have been far above the average: health 
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conditions have been good and there ars 
who are not making good use of 
tunities given them. An unusually large 
high hool graduates entered for the spr 
and the enrollment, including the traini: 


indeed 


is now above the nine hundred mark. 

A book that will be of much interest to 
ers in the State is now in the hands of F 
Mifflin and Company and will soon apps 
Riverside Educational Monographs: “Poetry jp 
Grades,” by Miss Haliburton, Supervisor of the p; 
mary Work in the Training School: and Miss Sms 
of the Department of Reading. This wil] 
long-felt need—and put into the hands of gra, 
teachers a collection of good poems, arra i 
children from the first grade through the grams: 
grades 

President Jarman was unable to attend ft} 
ing of the State Board of Examiners in ( 


ville and was represented by Madd 


the Department of Psychology. 


Mr. W. A 


Miss Andrews, of the Department of English 
livered an address at the Tx achers’ Associ 
stony Creel 

STAFF OF “THE FOcUS” 

Editor-in-Chief, Miss Helen C. Massie, of Dany 
Va. 

Assist Editor-in-Chief, Miss Ruth T. Hunt 
Cape Char Va. 

Literary Eaitor, Miss Irma E. Phillips, of B 
ville, Va. 

Assis Literary Editor, Miss Mamie L. Auer 
back, of Hampton, Va. 

News Editor, Miss Myrtle Townes, of Dra 0 
Branch, Va 

Assistant News Editor, Miss Grace Woodhouse 


Burkevil'e, Va 
Manager, Miss Nannie C. Wimbish 
Denniston, Va. 

Assistant Business 
Thomas, of Roanoke, Va. 


Business 


Manager, Miss  Thurzet' 


Exchange Editor, Miss Ruth Dabney, of Newpor 
News, Va 
Art Editor, Miss Eva Larmour, of Norfolk, Va 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


The winter term opened January 3d, with almos' 
every student on hand. The usual number of ne® 
students entered. The lengthening of the Christmas 
vacation, for the reasons already stated, seemed ¢ 


make the student body all the more anxious to r z 
turn promptly. ‘ 
Lexington has a new electric light plant, and h " 


augmented its water supply. The citizens 
to vote on a bond issue to bring into tow! 


+h 


recently 
are soon 
a superb free-stone water supply, in addition to 


excellent lime-stone water now in use. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the Dt 
partment of Agriculture, of Washington, D. C., @ at 
livered a lecture before the Chemical Society, Jani a 
ary 13th, and an address before the University As - 
sembly the following day. 

It is hoped that other distinguished men will, t®)s : 
session, lecture for the special benefit of the 1a% 
engineering, academic and commerce departments res 

The establishmert of a summer law school is * a 


tracting interest and attention. 
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GINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


excessive demands for catalogues this 
ter ial register for 1910-1911 was published 
earlier than usual. The matriculation ot 
n by the register has already been in- 
th the new cadets entered for the second 
ghtor ; triculation for the year will reach 380 
dets sick in the hospital with typhoid 
ve recovered. Some have returned to 
others are convalescing at their homes. 
irce of great gratification that the loss of 
Brads jue to outbreak of fever and pink eye was 
a tor fhe cadets reported promptly for duty on 
r , ning, January 4th, this showing the entire 
of the patrons of the school in the govern- 

ties in dealing with the fever situation. 
een decided to begin the second term on 
i0th, and to omit the mid-year examina- 
rhe standing and proficiency of cadets will 
ined by the class marks and final exami- 

1 June. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
College of William and Mary resumed activi- 
unusual promptness after the Christmas 
ind all courses were gotten into full swing 
short time. On January 10th at 8 P. M., 
\ n. of the college faculty, recently returned 
delivered a most acceptable lecture on 
wales Sovanarola and Florence. The large audience, in- 
ts the Female Institute, were charmed by the 
music of the quartette and its 
Crawford. On the evening of 
i9th, Judge D. Gardner Tyh delivered a 
I scholarly and most instructive lecture on 
ett ral Robert E. Lee. The college is indeed fortu- 
) that it could secure the consent of so emi- 
spor rist as is Judge Tyh, to deliver this lecture. 
attendance, the presence of the Veterans 
breathless attention during the lecture bore 
to the genuine appreciation and intense in- 
which the andience followed the lecturer. 
nations commenced on January 10th, con- 
the 31st. Supt. Eggleston is slated for 
in the chapel on February 3d. Several new 
— nts are expected at the beginning of the spring 


rer and the 


Prof. Fred. 


intil 


tones I ief event of the past month was the annual 

at ‘ing of the Phi Beta Kappa Society on December 

wm The address of the occasion was delivered by 
‘r. Lyman Abbott, of New York, who choose for his 

} ther Can a Nation Exist Without a Religion?” 

“ T idress was thoroughly enjoyed by the large 

which assembled to greet the distinguished 


the address six new members were received 
Ds society, all of them being men of distinction 
their several professions. The luncheon was 
7 ser n the new library and was attended by the 
As resident and visiting members and their guests. 
st public lecture before the holidays was 
by Dr. W. A. Montgomery; the next of the 
ser ill be by Dr. J. S. Wisson on the night of 
ry lith. The faculty lectures are delivered 
regular each month and are very instructive, as 
entertaining to the student body and the 
of the town. 


st 





Dr. J. L. Hall, of the Depariment of 
recently moved into his handsome new 
Scotland street. 

The architect is working upon his plans for the 
new heat and light plant for the ollege, and is 
expected to report to the Board of Visitors at their 
regular meeting in February. The Legislature at 
its last session appropriated $15,000.00 for this plant 


English, has 


residen e on 


and, while the amount will not be sufficient to put 

in the entire system, it is hoped that one or mor 

units will be installed during the next summer 
Several members of the faculty spent their Chr 


mas vacation out of town. Dr. Montgomery visited 
his father, in Washington, D. C.: Dr. Wilson spent 
his time in Norfolk and Smithfield: Prof. Crawf rd 
attended a family reunion at Sweet Brier. and Prof 
Ferguson visited his old home in Leesburg 

The students are preparing for the 
examinations, which will begin about 


intermediate 


January rt} 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 
Rooms in Alumni Hall have recently been fitted up 
as laboratories for the departments of Psychologs 
and Biology; larger and better accommodations have 
thus been secured for carrying on the experimental 
work in these subjects. 
Professor Stevenson Smith 


of the department of 


Psychology and Philosophy will read a paper before 
the National Federation of Women's Clubs and other 
societies in Atlanta next month on “Some methods 


of Saving Deficient and Delinquent Children.” 

On Thursday, January 19th, in the College Chape! 
the regular senior orations were delivered by mem 
bers of the senior class before the students, faculty, 
and people of the community. 

Several new students have been enrolled the 
Christmas holidays and nearly all of the old men 
reported back for work at the opening of the second 
term. 


since 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


On the morning of December 25th, Ryland Hall, 
the northern wing of the main building was totall: 
destroyed by fire, and the central building was 
badiy damaged by watery. Ryland Hall was the first 
building to be put up on the present campus, hav 
ing heen erected in 1854. It is expected that the 


stone steps so full of pleasant associations and mem 
ories for “the boys” can be saved intact from the 
wreckage, and be made a part of some building on 
the new grounds at Westhampton. 

There was $67,000 insurance on the whole 
building or group, with $13,000 on equipment 
furniture. The College received $26,800 for the 
of the dormitory wing and damage to the central 
building, and a emall sum for damage to lecture 
room and office furniture. 

Thanks to the prompt action of the president and 
trustees and the hearty co-operation of faculty mem- 
bers, suitable lecture rcoms were provided in other 
buildings by the opening day, January %rd, so that 
no time was lost from regular college work. It is 
fire 


main 
and 


1088 


worthy of comment that no student who lost by 
failed to return and resume his studies. 

The college appropriated $1,000 to replace the fur- 
niture of the burned out students, and friends con- 
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tributed over $1,200 for purchasing books and other 
necessary supplies for those students who might 
otherwise have had to leave college. 

Ten new students have been matriculated since 
the opening of the winter term 

Dr. Edgar J tanks, field director of the recent 
Babylonian expedition of the University of Chicago, 
formerly Prof. of Ancient History in Robert College, 
Constantinople, delivered two lectures on the even- 


ings of January 22rd and 24th. Dr. Banks spoke on 
“Bismva and Babylonian Excavations” and “Egypt- 
ian Exeavations and the Bible,” both lectures were 


{llustrated | slides from his own photographs made 
at the site of excavations. 

On the evening of January 20th, the Richmond 
Colleze Dramatic Club presented “She Stops to Con- 
quer” at the Academy of Music. 

The faculty committee on public lectures announ- 
ces the following addresses for February: 

Februar 7, 10:40—11:30 A. M., Student Convo- 
cation. Mr. John Stuart Bryan, subject—Citizenship. 

February 14, 8:15 P. M., Prof. Walter 8. McNeill, 
subject—Schools of E onomics. 

February 21, 8:15 P. M., Prof. E. C. Bingham, sub- 
ject—The Conservation of Available Energy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mapison, December 3, 1910. 


Editor, Virginia Journal of Education: 
Dear Sir, 

At the recent convention of the National Munici- 
pal League, held at Buffalo, N. Y., one of the most 
interesting sessions was devoted to the report on the 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL EXTENSION 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ScnooL EXTENSION PRESENTED AT THE COoN- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE, BuFFALO, NOVEMBER 16, 1910. 


We have the public school plants, but most of us 
no more appreciate what it means to have these 
possessions than the people in Europe, before 1492, 
appreciated what it meant to have the earth. There 
was a whole hemisphere of incalcuable wealth and 
opportunity about which they knew nothing. And 
in the public school plants, there is a hemisphere 
of value unrealized, undiscovered by those who think 
of it as simply a building for the education of 
children, with the added use of an occasional even- 
ing school 

This paragraph opened the report of the School 
Extension Committee, which occupied, with the dis- 
cussion that it brought forth, one of the most in- 
teresting sessions of the convention of the National 
Municipal League, at Buffalo, November 14th to 18th. 
This Committee on School Extension was appointed 
as a result on the account of the civic and social 
uses which the people of Rochester, N Y., make of 
their public school buildings, which was given at 
the 1909 convention of the League at Cincinnati, 
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wider uses of public school buildings for civj- ad 
social purposes. 

Hitherto, this movement has been fostered p- 
cipally by educators. To-day, not only leaders 
every line of social and civic advance point to th, 
developed resources in the wider use of py} 
school plants, but such great national bodies ag + 
Playground Association of America are emphasiy 
the opportunities for wholesome recreation wh; 
they offer, and such organizations as th: 
Municipal League are calling attention to the chang 
for the development of higher, more intelliger 
citizenship made possible by their use as ag 
neighborhood gathering places. 

I enclose a summary of the report given at By 
falo. You are welcome to use it. 

I also send a copy of a bulletin issued by the Pa 
eration of Civic Societies in Milwaukee giving , 
statement of the way in which we are beginning ther 
As to the non-partisan, non-sectarian, general] cha 
acter of this movement—that is evident from the jig 
of those who offer to speak before the various neig) 
borhood citizens’ gatherings in school buildings 

In this list are men of every party, Class, an 
creed The newly elected Republican Governor, F. 2 
McGovern and the Socialist, Mayor Seidel: the new 
lv-elected Socialist Congressman, V. L. Berger, and the 
Secretary of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ As 
sociation; a member of the faculty of the Catholic 
College, Marquette, and a leading Unitarian minister 
men of all sorts. 

Use this material as you care to and then pleas 
send me any material that you have on the wider 
use of public school buildings. 

I shall be glad if we can be mutually helpful 

Heartily yours, 


Epwarp J. Wam 


National 


NEWS 


by Edward J. Ward, at that time supervisor of 
social centers in Rochester, and now adviser in civit 
and social center development in the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin. 

The report began with a definition of the term 
social center as “The public building or group of 
huildings and grounds which form the capital of 
the neighborhood, the focal point of its common edt 
cational, recreational, political, and social life, the 
institution which is to the neighborhood, 
smaller division of a city, as the civic center is # 
the city as a whole.” It was pointed out that th 
complete, fully equipped neighborhood or social cer 
ter has not yet anywhere been reuslized, but that i 
every community and city the public schoo! plazt 
is the present, easily available nucleus of such 4 
center. 

The fundamental importance of the social cent 
as a place for the development of intelligent publi 
spirit through the open presentation and free dit 
cussion of public questions was pointed out in tw? 
papers on “The Historic Antecedents of the Social 
Center.” One by Prof. Charles Zueblin; the other °! 
Dr. Samuel Crothers, each of whom traced the line 
of ancestry of this modern institution from 


primitive gatherings of free men in ancient Gree® 
and Rome and Palestine, down through the Fok 
Note and the Landesgeminde of Northern Europ 
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through the old New England town meev- 


ang od the citizen gatherings in the little red 


ing 


echoo|house back home. “The larger use of the 
scholhouse, and the organization of social centers 
are vot novelties. They are the twentieth century 
revival and expressions of that democratic spirit 
which bas been vital at intervals, for more than two 
thousand years,” said Prof. Zueblin. While Dr. 


Crothers closed his paper with the words, “Those 
who are opening our schoolhouses for the largest 


pul services are simply carrying on the tradi- 
tions of freedom.” 

The strongest emphasis in the report of the Com- 
mittee was placed upon the use of the school build- 


ings for non-purtisan gatherings of citizens for public 
discussion. In his paper on “Public School Build- 
ings as Neighborhood Civic Club Houses,” Henry 
Cc. Campbell, president of the Milwaukee Federa- 
tion of Civic Societies and managing editor of one 
of the leading papers in the Northwest, pointed out 
the feasibility and need of this fundamental use. 
Speaking from his observation as well as theory he 
eaid, “'t is no exageration to say that, in making 
the schoolhouse the forum of the people, lies the 
chief hope of. perpetuating the republic and of per- 
fecting its institutions.” 

‘Tis Public School Buildings as Non-partisan Po- 
litical Headquarters” was the title of a strong paper 
wriciten by Livy S. Richards, editor of the Boston 
“Common,” in which he compared the benefits of 
this use of the public school building with the pres- 
ent results of the use of saloons for this purpose. 
Mr. Richards, like Mr. Campbell, wrote from personal 
observations, for he was formerly in Rochester and 
was acouainted with the movement there. His con- 
propriate Heaadeqsdationfoun fiae.,fh.t aparts-anintii 
clusion was that “The Public School-house is the ap- 
propriate Headquarters for Non-partisan Politics.” 

In this connection was noticed the sdvantage of 
the permanent installation of voting machines in 
public school buildings and the use of these build- 
ings as polling places, from the educational view- 
point, in the teaching of civics to the children, and 
particularly to the foreigners, in the evening schools: 
from the point of view of economy, (it being shown 
that this use of the school buildings would effect a 
saving of $7,500 or more a year in a city of the size 
of Buffalo,) and from the viewpoint of the woman 
suffrage movement, in providing a place fit for wom- 
en to vote in. 

The paper In “The Relation of the Civic Use of 
School Buildings to Public Service’ was made up 
of statements from such public officials as former 
Governor Chas. E. Hughes, Mayor Gaynor, Mayor 
Whitlock, Mayor Seidel, and from aldermen and 
councilmen in various cities. The words of Mayor 
Seidel expressed the common opinion of these public 
Cficials. “As a public servant, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity that this sort of gathering gives, for a free 
and open discussion of topics of common interest 
tron a non-partisan platform. Such a discussion 
will help the servants of the people to learn what 
you desire and it will furnish a chance for the pub- 
lic servants to talk over with the people the matters 
in which they seek to represent them. I hope that 


your example may be followed in every neighbor- 
heod until misunderstanding and prejudice shall 
bave been removed by the development of civic 
friendliness and intelligent public spirit.” 

In a paper on “The Public School Building as a 
Local Health Office,” Dr. G. W. Goler, of Rochester, 
Ovtiined the health program for the modern city, 


making use of the public school system as a bage. 
As one of the leading health officers of the country, 
his paper will be received with serious attention 
when it is published. 

In a paper on “The Public School Building as a 
Branch Public Library,” Miss L. E. Stearns, perhaps 
the leading exponent of library distribution in the 
country, starting from the fact that “Experience 
has shown that where no efforts are made along 
the lines of library extension only ten per cent., or 
at the most twenty per cent., of the people in any 
community are reached,” made a strong plea for the 
establishment of a local branch library in every 
school building. 

Upon “The Public School Building as a Free Lec- 
ture Center,” Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the head of 
the great lecture system in New York, wrote, giving 
mn account of the successful use of schoo! build- 
irgs for this purpose. 

“The School Building as a Recreation Center,” 
was treated of by Dr. Edward W. Stitt, also of New 
York, and the fact was pointed out that the pro- 
vision of wholesome recreation under wise super- 
vision is, on every account, economical, and that the 
public school buildings afford the ideal places for 
this provision. 

John Collier, executive secretary of the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Picture Films, fur- 
nished « striking paper upon “The Schoo] Building 
as a Motion Picture Theater,” and the benefit of this 
development, both in education to the children and 
older people in the various communities, and in the 
elevation of the tone of the whole motion picture 
world. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, who was the next day 
elected president of thé league, gave a very inter- 
esting account of “The Use of the Public School 
Building as a Public Art Gallery,” in which he told 
vf this development in his own town of Richmond, 
Indiana. 

“The School Plant as a Center for Civic Festival 
and Holiday Celebration” was the title of a sug- 
gestive paper by C. S. Martin, Superintendent of 
Public Recreation in Columbus, Ohio. 

The relation of the social center development to 
the problems of rural life was treated in a compre 
hensive paper on “Social Centers in the Country,” 
which gave the results of an extended investiga- 
tion by Charles W. Holman, of Dallas, Texas. 

Following this separate treatment of the various 
uses which are being made of the public school 
buildings in addition to their prime use, Clarence 
Arthur Perry, of the Bureau of School Plant Utiliza 
tion Inquiry of the Sage Foundation, gave a survey 
of the present actual developments throughout the 
country, saying that there are now something over 
a hundred cities in which a wider use is being sys- 
tematicaily made, and speaking in detail of the 
work in some eighteen cities in which there is ex- 
tensive development. 

In a series of papers the relations of the social 
center to various existing institutions were consid- 
ered and set forth. Prof. Edward C. Elliott in a 
carefully prepared paper on “The Relation of the 
Social Center to the Regular School,” pointed out 
the advantages in equipment, support, and interest 
which come through the wider use. His article was 
supplemented by the statements of several school 
principals who spoke of the practical benefits which 
came to their schools through the extension of their 
use as neighborhood centers. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, President of the Philadel- 


| RET 
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phia Home and School Association, treated of “The 
Relation Between the Social Center and the Home,” 
showing that this development does not rob but 
does benefit and supplement the home. 

In a paper on “The Relation of the Social Center 
to the University,” Prof. Louis E. Reber, Dean of 
the Extension Division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, gave the various ways in which, through social 
center development, the various communities may 
take advantage of the resources of the University in 
lecturee, discussion material, selected libraries, mov- 
ing picture films, and lantern slides. 

“The Relation of the Social Center to the Church” 
was presented by Rev. Richard Edwards. University 
pastor of the Congregational church of Wisconsin. 
'n it he pointed out the promise of the social center 
movement to serve the great end toward which the 
church aims, of developing a better social condition. 

Robert A. Woods, of South End House, Boston, 
writing on “The Relation of the Settlement to the 
Suciel Center” showed that, as in other social de- 
velopments, the settlement furnishes simply the pio- 
neering experiment station, blazing the way for the 
hroader and more democratic developments in con- 
nection with the public school building. 

Prof. George M. Forbes, president of the Board of 
Fducation, of Rochester, wrote out of his home ex- 
perience upon “The Relation of the Social Center 
Development, and especially the Neighborhood Civic 
Club Gatherings to Progressive and Educationa) and 
Reform Movements of all Kinds,” showing how this 
sort of gathering furnishes the medium through 
which the people may be easily reached and in 
which such movements may find ready popular un- 
derstanding and consideration. 

The report closed with article by Charles E. 
Knowles, formerly secretary of the Buffalo Social 
Center Association, on “Some of the Difficulties to 
be Overcome.” Mr. Knowles wrote from the point 
of view of the Buffalo movement, which seems to 
have encountered more difficulties than the move- 
ment in any other city. 

The large number of persons interested in the 
Social Center development in Buffalo, as well as the 
interest of the delegates, furnished a live audience, 
and the discussion which followed the presentation 
of the report showed a unanimous feeling on the 
part of those present that the wider resources in 
the use of public school plants as nuclei for soctal 
center development is likely to be carried forward 
rapidly in that city as in other places over the 
countr’. 

The full report of this committee will be pub- 
lished in book form in the near future. 





STAUNTON CITY SCHOOLS 


Early last spring the teachers reported to the 
parents and recommended for examination by a phy- 
sician such children as they noticed were suffering 
from various physical defects; such as adenoids, en- 
larged tonsils, defective vision and hearing, anaemia, 
etc. The teacher has the best opportunity for ob- 
serving these defects as manifest from the symp 
toms. The intelligent and wide-awake teacher can- 
not escape noticing these defects. Irregular and de- 
cayed teeth were also reported and the parents ad- 
vised to take the children to a dentist. This inspec- 
tion on the part of the teachers resulted in much 
good; in many instances the children were treated 


and the defects removed, in others not cured bat 
benefitted; in some instances the parents paid be 
attention to the recommendations. This we might 
naturally have expected. 

Although the teachers necessarily missed many 
cases that a physician by careful examination would 
have discovered, still the results well repaid the 
trouble. The Health Officer highly complimented the 
good work done and found the schools remarkably 
free from these defects the following September. 

Beginning with this session, 1910-1911, the Health 
Officer regularly inspects the children, and whe, 
there is any danger of epidemic from a case of coy. 
tagious disease, he makes a careful examination of 
all the children. 

Several cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria have 
broken out during the past three months, but by 
vigilant and thorough inspection the Health Officer 
prevented the spread of the diseases. To discover 
a contagious disease and to deal with it intelligently 
is to escape epidemics, and avoid the loss of life. 

The Tuberculosis League of Staunton has proposed 
open-air schools, and a committee has been appointed 
to investigate and make report on this subject. 

Sanitary paper towels have been ordered and they 
will be tried as a substitute for jinen towels. If 
found practicable, they will mark a great gain in 
sanitary practice. 

The schools are provided with drinking fountains, 
the floors are oiled, and the desks are wiped of 
with disinfectant liquids. 





ITEMS FROM NORFOLK COUNTY 


The school authorities of Norfolk county realize 
what a factor commodious and modern school build- 
ings are, increasing the efficiency of the schools and 
also the necessity for providing adequate facilities 
for the growing population, and they are erecting 
several buildings in the different parts of the county. 

There is nearing completion at South Norfolk, in 
Washington District, a ten-room brick building, 
with an assembly hall, at a cost of $22,000.00. This 
is the high school of the district. At present there 
is on this site a nine-room brick building and 4 
four-room frame annex. 

During the latter part of January there will be 
completed at Lafayette Park, in Tanner’s Creek Dis 
trict, a ten-room odrick building, with an assembly 
hall, at a cost of $25,000.00. This is in addition to 
a four-room brick building already there. The high 
school of the District is at Huntersville, which be 
came a part of Norfolk by annexation proceedings 
January ist. When this building is finished, the 
high school will be transferred there. 

By consolidation and the use of four wagons, the 
four-room brick building recently erected at DeeP 
Creek, in Deep Creek District, was found to be in 
adequate to meet the demands, so a ten-room brick 
building, including an assembly hall, at a cost of 
$18,000.00 is in course of erection and will be fix- 
ished about the 1st of February. The pupils in all 
the schools of the district, except those in the pri- 
mary grades at Gilmerton will be sent to this build- 
ing, which will also be the high school of the dit 
trict 

A nine-room brick building, with an assembly 
hall, at a cost of $24,000.00 is being erected to take 
care of the pupils in that growing section of West 
ern Branch District known as Prentis Park. 
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All of these buildings are modern in every respect. 
The best architects were employed to draw the plans 
and supervise the construction of them. Each has 
an assembly hall, basement, sewerage in the build- 
ings and @ modern system of heating and ventila- 
don. Special attention has been paid to the light- 
ing They are also provided with speaking tubes, 
electric call bells and drinking fountains. 

At Titus Town, in Tanner’s Creek District, a four- 
room, brick building will be completed the middle 
of January for the colored pupils. This is in a 
crowing section and the building has been con- 
structed with an idea of doubling its capacity within 
the next few years. 





The Clarke County Teachers’ Association held its 
second meeting of the scholastic year, in the Berry- 
ville High School building, Saturday, January 14th. 
About three-fourths of the teachers in the county 
were present. We were greatly disappointed that 
Mr. Chas. G. Maphis was not present, as we confi- 
dently expected him up to the last moment. 

Routine business occupied nearly all of the morn- 
ing session, after which came the report of Mrs. 
Lora Stinson, our delegate to the Conference held 
in Richmond, Nov. 22-25th, and such a report! She 
told of the magnificent John Marshall building, of 
the inspiring talks heard from many, of the work 
that is being done in our beloved State, of the en- 
thusiastie reception of the nation’s head, President 
Taft, of the luncheon at the Valentine Museum, of the 
relics of the never-to-be-forgotten time, 61-65, in the 
Confederate Museum, of the courtesy of the Rich- 
mond people, of the sense of joy, uplift, and inspira- 
tion that this meeting left on the minds of those 
who attended this wonderful gathering of earnest 
teachers, and of the abounding whole-souled hospi- 
tality of the people of our beloved capital, until 
those of us who were denied the pleasure of being 
there, bemoaned our fate at not having been present. 
Prof. Miller, of Shepherds College, W. Va., was pres- 
ent and gave us a fine talk on agricultural subjects. 
Plans were formulated looking to the organization 
of a corn club in our county. 

After discussion on this and kindred subjects, the 
association adjourned to meet in Berryville, Sat- 
urday, March 11, 1911. 

Litre M. GLOVER, 


Secretary of Clarke County Teachers’ Association. 
' 





“PRINCE GEORGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION” 


The mid-winter meeting of the Prince George 
Teachers’ Association convened in the auditorium of 
the Disputanta High School on January 13th and 
14th. 

It was largely attended by the teachers and school 
trustees, together with the citizens of Disputanta 
and persons from distant parts of the county. 

Mr. A. W. Cocks made the address of welcome in 
a few well chosen remarks, to which Superintendent 
Edwards responded in his usual graceful manner. 

The speaker selected for the evening was Mr. 
Oscar L. Shoemake, State Examiner for the Second 
Circuit. He chose for his subject “The Teacher and 
the State,” and his speech, which was an excellent 
one, showed wide knowledge along educational lines. 

Mr. Bennett, of Petersburg, President of the Fourth 


Congressional District, was next introduced. He 
gave the teachers a most cordial invitation to the 
District Association, which will meet at Blackstone 
in March. The Saturday morning session opened 
with a full attendance. 

The first speech was made by Superintendent Ed- 
wards, who gave a most stirring address, begging 
the teachers to further progressive education, and 
to rise to the needs for broader teachers in the rural 
schools. Mr. Edwards was followed by Mr. T. 8. 
Settle, “State Supervisor of Rural Schools.” Mr. 
Settle made an earnest plea for school improvement 
leagues, and school fairs, and his entire address gave 
evidence of the broad minded educator. 

At the afternoon session Miss Bell, of the Waverly 
High School, conducted a round table conference, 
which was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

The music for the meetings was furnished by Misses 
Sallie Rives Meacham, of Petersburg, and Christine 
Ellis, of Disputanta High School. Thier selections on 
piano and violin received great applause, and lent 
the artistic touch to this intellectual occasion. 

A Civic and School Improvement League was 
formed at the close of the meeting. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
at Prince George Courthouse February 10th. 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year are: Miss Belle Webb, president; Miss Annie 
Lee, Treasurer; Miss Gertrude Bendall, Secretary. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1910-1911 


President, W. H. Keister, Harrisonburg. 
Secretary, Algar Woolfolk, Richmond. 
Treasurer, Miss Maud D. Hobbs, Petersburg. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS BY CONGRESSIONAL DisTricTs 


First District, George W. Guy, Hampton. 

Second District, J. R. L. Johnson, Franklin. 

Third District, J. T. Fentress, Richmond City. 

Fifth District, George E. Bennett,, Petersburg. 

Sixth District, C. S. Wheatley, Danville. 

Seventh District, F. B. Fitzpatrick, Roanoke. 

Eighth District, Ormond Stone, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Ninth District, J. P. McConnell, Emory. 

Tenth District, W. E. Gilbert, Clifton Forge. 





HEALTH CATECHISM IN RADFORD SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Shoemaker Introduces Leaflet on 
Consumption, Prepared by State Board of Health— 
Merchants Give Prizes. 


Superintendent Shoemaker has introduced the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Catechism, prepared by the State 
Board of Health, in the schools of Radford, and the 
business men of the town have contributed prizes 
to be awarded to the pupil in each grade who stands 
best in an examination to be held in February. The 
grade prizes are $1 each and the winners will have 
the privilege of entering a competitive examination 
among themselves a five dollar prize being offered in 
each school—the East ward, the West ward and the 
high school. Those who stand second in each ex- 
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amination will receive a subscription to the Radford 
Advance. 

The five dollar prizes are given as follows: 

High School—Radford Water Power Co. 

East Ward—Radford Grocery Co. 

West Ward—Radford Trust Co. 

The one dollar prizes given are as follows: 

West Ward—Third grade, Jordan Hardware Co.; 
fourth grade, R. O. Seott; fifth grade, Cregger & 
fon; sixth grade, R. F. Whitt 

Seventh grade, both schools, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank. 

fast Ward—Third grade, Jones Mercantile Co.; 
fourth grade, A. Simon; fifth grade, M. J. Bradley; 
sixth grade, Radford Clothing Co. 

High School—First grade, George W. Lyle; second 
year, Radford Hardware & Supply Co.; third year, 
First National Bank 

The Advance gives fifteen subscriptions for the 
second prize.-Radford Advance. 


AIMS OF THE TENTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The coming conference of the Tenth Congressional 
District Teachers’ Association, which meets in Clif- 
ton Forge, February 23-25th, has three general aims: 

First. To determine the exact status of the work 
now being done in the schools of the district. It is 
hoped that this can be accomplished by getting rep- 
resentatives from every quarter to bring specimens 
of any and every kind of products made in their 
schools during the present session. 

Second. To plan for more efficient results with the 
usual equipment, and the usual difficulties found in 
the average school room. To this end such speakers 
as can give out of personal experience, reports and 
messages of hope and instruction, will appear. Is it 
not time {/o idealize the real when we cannot realize 
the ideal? Is there room any longer for the teacher 
who is willing to merely hold her place? 

Third. To hear discussions and reports on such 
topics as: School Fairs, Boys’ Demonstration Work, 
School Improvement Leagues, What the Schools May 
and Must Do in Promoting the Public Health, and 
so far as time permits discussions of how to adjust 
the State requirements to that which the teachers 
are really able to accomplish. 

One session of the conference will be given ex- 
clusively to the division superintendents and trustees 
who will have a public discussion of some subjects 
which need consideration before the public. 

The Executive Committee has been able to secure 
experts and prominent educators of the State to take 
part on the programs of the conference, and as 
Clifton Forge, the meeting place is readily accessible 
from every point in the district a large attendance 
is assured. 

W. E. Grcpert. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR CITIZENS’ LEAGUES 
i 
During the year I have organized forty leagues 
and visited fourteen communities—Staunton, Din- 
widdie C. H., Petersburg, Isle of Wight C. H., Deep 
Creek, Portsmouth, Fairfax, Fredericksburg, Ur- 


banna, Churchview, Saluda, West Point, Rowij 
Green, Palmyra—involving in addition to raflrens 
travel, one hundred and eleven miles of driving 
and generally a night and part of two days tn , 
community. ‘ 

The leagues organized by personal visit are active 
and doing excellent work; those organized by cop. 
respondence do good work, but need constant corres. 
pondence to keep them busy. 

After organization either by visit or corregpop. 
dence, my custom is to write a personal letter to 
each officer, with suggestion as to his or her indi. 
vidual importance to the work. 

There ere many communities asking to be visited 
and showing a spirit to co-operate and accomplis 
good things, but, as I found it quite impossible to 
visit all, I selected those that, in my judgment, 
offered a wider and more important field. Owing 
to the fact that the Co-operate Association had not 
set aside a specific amount for my expenses, and, as 
the work needed to be kept alive, I advanced the 
expenses as far as convenient and practicable, but 
was, in many cases, obliged to decline to go to cer- 
tain communities on account of the expense. I felt, 
however, that it was important these places should 
be visited. 

I have kept in correspondence with most of the 
leagues over the State and the correspondence has 
been an onerous task without the assistance of a 
stenographer and with inadequate equipment. For 
the purpose of furnishing lists of the leagues; quar. 
terly reports; bulletins of information in regard to 
organization and copying written reports of dele 
gates, I have had to employ stenographic service te 
some extent. 

In the reports which are coming in for the Con- 
ference of this present week, there is a most encour- 
aging evidence of admirable work, as follows: Trees 
planted, 285; 20 new buildings; 57 improved build- 
ings and grounds. All reports state that money has 
been raised, but only twenty-four counties state the 
amount raised league by league, and this amount in 
those twenty-four counties aggregates fifteen thou- 
sand, eight hundred and eighty-six dollare and fifty 
cents. ($15,886.50). 

My expenses for the year have been as follows: 





Long-distance telephone ............. 5.00 
TAO. gs cicctée, veavennsdtantent 2.04 
BStenceraphic Work 2... .ccccccsscseces 15.50 
Wee og gs owas wocus rabecders ones 38.47 
THIGGTENE  ..g k0ade des dtesoesasinness 62.50 
Paid to November 186. ....cc<edscevse $123.61 


With inadequate organization, appropriation and 
equipment, the work of the past year has not been 
what it should have been. There is a great oppor- 
tunity in the State of Virginia and the Co-operative 
Association can and will, I feel assured, take it up 
and work out the great result. 

Respectfully, 
LANDON RANDOLPH DASHIELL. 





FAUQUIER COUNTY 


The annual Teachers’ Institute of Fauquier county 
was held in Warrenton, January 2nd and 3rd. De 
spite the fact that it came at the close of the Christ- 
mas holidays, and that the weather was very it- 
clement, the attendance was excellent, the different 
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enthusiastic, and the meeting. in every 
, decided success. 

rintendent E. Albert Smith presided, and di- 
the discussions in his usual happy manner. 
discipline libraries, teaching history, proper 


eessiOns 
way 


rading of schools were among the subjects upon 
\l-prepared papers were read, and general 
ons held. 


Fauquier County Teachers’ Association was 
nized. Prof. F. O. Smith, principal of the 
Plains High School, was elected president. It was 

ided that hereafter the association hold one meet- 
¢ in the fall and one in the spring. 

On the evening of the 3rd, Supt. E. Albert Smith 
delivered an address on “Recent Progress in Fau- 

er County.” The great strides that Fauquier has 
nade in her public school system were very gratify- 

g to the large audience. T. S. Settle, State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools, spoke on five years of pro- 
gress in Virginia. Mr. Settle explained how the 
State has progressed along educational and material 
lines in the past five years. He gave many inter- 
esting figures, which showed how great this advance 
has been. 

On Tuesday morning Mrs. M. 8S. Moffett, head of 
the Manassas Normal School, explained how to 
adapt the State Course of Study to the rural school. 

On Tuesday night a mass meeting of the citizens 
of Warrenton was held in the City Hall for the pur- 
pose of starting a movement for a new high school 
building in Warrenton. The meeting was addressed 
by Superintendent Smith, Dr. Samuel Maphis, Rev. 
Mr. Hinks, Supervisor T. S. Settle and others. The 
plans for raising funds to build a fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollar high school building, were laid be- 
fore the audience. A number of voluntary subscrip- 
tions were made and a committee appointed to push 
the work. 

No county in the State has made greater progress 
in recent years in her public school system than has 
Fauquier. Superintendent Smith’s address showed 
that within the last eighteen months a four-room 
building has been erected at Bristersburg, costing 
about $3,600, on a three and a half acre lot. The 
patrons gave the land and subscribed a thousand 
dollars. A four-room building has been erected at 
Calverton. The patrons gave two and a fourth acres 
of land and $1,000. A four-room building has been 
erected in Marshall at a cost of $4,000. The patrons 
gave three acres of land and $1,000. Another four- 
room building has been erected at Bealton at a cost 
of $3,600. The patrons gave two and a half acres 
of land and $1,200 in private subscriptions. A two- 
room building costing about $1,300, has been erected 
near Fauquier Springs. One room has been added 
to the Rectortown building, at a cost of about $400. 
4 one-room colored school has been erected near 
Cassanova. The patrons contributed the labor. 

The tax rates have been raised from the minimum 
to ten cents county levy, and 10, 12, 15, 20, and 30 
cents district levy in the various districts. 

The teachers are better paid than ever, and it is 
the general impression that they are more enthusi- 
astic and efficient. 

Even greater progress has been prevented by the 
lack of funds. ‘The school authorities had been un- 
able to meet many of the demands of the people for 
better buildings and even to meet offers of private 
subscriptions. Although the recent progress in the 
county has been so gratifying, the people realize 
that there is much yet to do and they are still 
vorking for the improvement of the school system. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 


General Robert E. Lee's birthday was celebrated by 
the high and the grammar school pupils in the Mid- 
way school auditorium on January 19th from 12 to 
1 o'clock. The assembly hall was filled with pupils, 
teachers, and visitors. The following program was 
given: 

| 

Song—“Bonnie Blue Flag’—High and Grammar 
Schools. 

Sketch of Lee, by 8th Grade—Oscar Flanagan. 

Recitation—19th of January—Dorothy Jacobs. 

Quartette—“Tenting To-night”-—-H. S. Schoo] Boys. 

Reading of Eulogy on Lee—Wendell Mann. 

Salute to Stonewall] Jacksen—Schools. 

Chorus—“Maryland, My Maryland”—Fifth Grade. 

Concert Recitation—“The Conquered Banner”’— 
Sixth Grade. 

Roll Call of Boys—Literary Society of High 
School, with responses. 

Chorus—“I’se Gwine Back to Dixie”’—Twelve High 
School Pupils. 

Recitation—“Appomettox”—Annie Lee Carter. 

Song—"“Dixie’—High and Grammar Schools. 


After the program brief addresses were made by 
Prof. W. A. Maddox, of the Farmville Normal, Prest- 
dent Julian A. Burruss, of the Harrisonburg Nor- 
mal, and President E. H. Russell, of the Fredericks- 
burg Normal. 

Among our visitors were the following well-known 
educators: 

Cc. G. Maphis, Charlottesville; A. B. Chandler, 
Fredericksburg; O. L. Shewmate, Petersburg; Supt. 
R. M. Bird, Fredericksburg; Supt. Willis A. Jenkins, 
Newport News; Supt. 8. R. McChesney, Bristol; 
Supt. M. M. Lynch, Winchester; Dr. Bruce R. Payne, 
University of Virginia; Prof. W. A. Maddox, Farm- 
ville: Principal Joseph H. Saunders, Richmond; 
President Julian A. Burruss, Harrisonburg Normal; 
President E. H. Russell, Fredericksburg Normal. 

Every teacher in the city schools is a subscriber 
to the Virginia Journal of Education. All feel 
that this journal is indispensable to any progressive 
teacher in the State. 

The board of Education has subscribed for the 
following magazines for the use of the faculty: 


Teachers’ Magazine. 

The School Journal. 

Normal Instructor. 

Primary Plans. 
Educator-Journal. 

Primary Education. 

Popular Education. 

Atlantic Journal of Education. 
American Primary Teacher. 
Progressive Teacher. 
Education. 

American Educational Review. 
Educational Foundations. 

The Journal of Geography. 


These magazines are made accessible to all the 
teachers. The Normal Training teacher is librarian 
for these magazines, which may be taken out to be 
read by the teachers. The following form has been 
printed in order that the widest and most practical 
use may be made of the magazines and the peda 
gogical library. A copy of this report is required 
from eacu teacher every month. 


A le RI. 





ee 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Date OE aera eye 

Report on reading for the month of...... ee 
Teacher Grade Section.... Roll..... 


1. Number of books read by 
brary. 


pupils from grade li- 


2. Names of magazines read by pupils in connec- 
tion with school work 

3. Names of books read by teacher. 
(a) From grade library 
(b) From professional or normal training li- 

brary. 

4. Magazines read by teachers 
(a) Educational magazines 
(b) Other magazines 

5. Remarks and suggestions (Under this heading 
name chapters, books, articles, etc., that have 
been especially helpful to you in your work.) 


IN OLD VIRGINIA 


I love the mountains wreathed in mist, 

The twilight skies of amethyst 

The groves of ancient oaks sun-kissed 
In Old Virginia 


I love the gorgeous trumpet flowers, 

Wild rose and honeysuckle bowers, 

In woodland incense after showers, 
In Old Virginia. 


I love the laughter of the rills, 
Cloud shadows stretched athwart the hills 
The jocund sound of him who tills, 

In Old Virginia. 


I love the martial ranks of corn, 
Their blades agleam with lights of morn, 
The curtains of the night withdrawn, 

In Old Virginia. 


I love the ocean’s deep-toned roar, 
Surf-lashed to foam on wind swept shore, 
The spray-born rainbow arching o’er. 

In Old Virginia. 


I love the modest maidenhood, 
The deference paid to womanhood, 
The chivalric and gentle blood, 

In Old Virginia 


I love the love of native sod, 
The simple faith that trusts in God, 
The heads bowed ‘neath the chastening rod, 
In Old Virginia 
—Exchange. 


ACCOMMODATING 


Two Irishmen had been out late and both were 
the worse off for too much imbibing. 
fallen in the gutter. 

“Come and help me up,” says Casey. 

“I can't,” says Clancy, “but I'll lay down wid 
yez.’ 


Casey had 


AMONG the BOOKS 


RICHARD OF JAMESTOWN. By James Otis. 140 pages 
American Book Company, New York, Cin innati, 
Chicago. 

This little book is one of a series on colonia! }jfe 
It gives the home-life side of the early history os 
Virginia; and it gives it from the standpoint 
boy. James Otis, the author, is unusually su 
in dealing with history from this point of vicg 
The narrative is childlike without being childis} 

“The purpose of this series of stories is to sho 
the children, and even those who have already taker 
up the study of history, the home life of thé colo. 
nists with whom they meet in their books. To this 
end every effort has been made to avoid anything 
savoring of romance, and to deal only with facts. e 
far as that is possible, while describing the daily 
life of those people who conquered the wilderness 
whether for conscience sake or for gain. 

That the stories may appeal more directly to the 
children, they are told from the viewpoint of a child 
and purport to have been related by a child. Should 
any criticism be made regarding the seeming neglect 
to mention important historical facts, the answer 
would be that these books are not sent out as 
histories,—although it is believed that they wil 
awaken a desire to learn more of the building of the 
nation—and only such incidents as would be par- 
ticulary noted by a child are used.” 

As an introduction to the early life of Virginia 
Richard of Jamestown will prove of great value. It 
will serve well as a reading book in the upper pri- 
mary or intermediate grades and also a supplemen- 
tary reference in grammar grades. 

The other books of the series are: 

Mary of Plymouth, Peter of New Amsterdam, Ruth 
of Boston, Calvert of Maryland, and Stephen of Phil- 
adelphia. Each is interestingly written and well 
illustrated. In a few places the language suggests 
Seventeenth Century English: e. g., In the sizth 
month of grace (Richard of Jamestown, page 10); 
when mayhap three months had gone by (same page 
11). To most children these expressions will be un 
familiar: but with a little care on the part of the 
teacher the children can learn the meaning of the 
words from the context and come to appreciate the 
appropriateness of their use. 

To those who hold that school work should be 
limited to facts, this series may be objectionable. But 
to those who believe that school work should have 
for its main aim enabling pupils to enter into social 
situations and use them to broaden and improve 
their own experience, these books will be very wel- 
come. 


(RS 


C. W. ‘STONE, 
Department of Education 
J. M. Lear, 
Department of Histor’ 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


Children’s Books 
TALES FROM THE ALHAMBRA. Illustrated by C. E 
Brock. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bot 
ton. 


Miss Josephine Brower has adapted some of the 
most interesting stories from “The Alhambra” and 
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made (vem suitable for the understanding of young 
- Jrving’s phrase has been preserved as far 
ble and simplified where it would likely 


cerpicx the childish mind. Mr. C. E. Brock, the 
,oun: ortist, has made some rather brilliant illus- 
trations in color which catch the romance and his- 
tor the scene with considerable skill. 


Farry TALES OF ALL Nations. By Logan Marshall. 
Published by John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


if not all countries at least of a dozen different 
race re these stories representative. Also they 
are delightful, both in text and in the thirty colored 
tes of illustration. 


Tue Rarny Day Scrapsoox. By E. L. and E. T. 
Shuman. Published by the Reilly & Button Co., 


Chicago 


This is a volume composed of leaves of thick 
gray paper. The back of the book holds an envel- 
ope in which there are more than a hundred pictures 

ithout titles. On each of the pages there are 
one of two minute half-drawn faint outlines of the 

tures to be cut out from those in the envelope 
and pasted into the places intended for them. There 
are many pictures of noted places and paintings, as, 
for instance, Landseer’s Lions, Beggar Boys, by Mu- 
rillo, The Angelns, and among the pictures of places 
the Eiffel Tower, Rosa Bonheur’s Monument, Ruins 
of Pompeii, Ponte Vechio in Florence. There are 
pictures of Italian peasant women, Napoleon, Em- 
press Josephine, The Child Jesus in the Temple, etc. 
This will be an entertaining, interesting and educa- 
tional employment for the little folks. Those who 
are too little to read can become familiar with noted 
pictures and places, and for those children who can 
read, it will be a source of great delight, and when 
all the pictures are pasted into the book it will be 
prized all the more because they help to make the 
book and for the memory of the enjoyment which 
they took in the making. 


Tur Youne Forester. By Zane Grey. Publishers, 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London. 


Conservation is the talk of the hour, and forestry 
as one branch of it has passed into boys’ books. 
An enthusiastic youth of powerful body and daring 
spirit goes out West as a forester upon the Govern- 
ment preserves. He inspires the rangers with new 
understanding of their duties and the Government 
purposes, searches out unlawful depredations upon 
timber and has many adventures with man and 
beast. The execution of his duty is attended with 
no little personal danger. How he meets it, the in- 
idents of wild mountain and forest journeys, on 
foot and on horseback, the unstudied exhibitions 
of Western character and the history of the final 
result of his effort, make an interesting story. 


Tie Boy AvraTor’s TREASURE Quest: or Tue Gor- 
peN Gattron. By Capt. Wilbur Lawton. Pub- 
lishers, Hurst & Co., New York. 


Adventures in forest and jungle, upon mountain 
and plain and upon the sea, boys have had in a 
hundred stories. Now they are having them in the 
air. Capt Lawton, in a series of six separate 
volumes, of which this is one, carries his young 


heroes through all sorts of exciting incidents in 
which biplanes and monoplanes figure and in which 
the aviators show their ingenuity and abundant 
nerve. But the air machines in his stories are but 
means to an end. There is plenty of plot and plan 
in his narrative, and there are a hundred thrilling 
incidents and hairbreadth escapes that aid or retard 
the climax or final solution. In this adventurous 
story the “Golden Eagle II.” vindicates her su- 
periority over the “Buzzard” and is of indispensible 
service in the search for the treasure galleon; the 
treacherous mechanic got his deserts and the fine 
old inventor his reward. This book is full of action 
and has the swing and the “go” that boys like, and 
men, too, for that matter. 


Tur Litrac Farry Book. By Andrew Lang. Prue 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 


Happy the children for whom Andrew Lang chooses 
fairy tales. Says this genial editor (pretty sharp- 
tongued when he wants to be): “I hate cruelty. I 
never put a wicked step-mother into a barre] and 
sent her tobogganing down hill.” Princes marry 
the right princesses in these stories and other things 
happen as they should, being entertaining mean- 
time. 


Tne Brownsres Larest Apventurers.. By Palmer 
Cox. Published by the Century Co., New York. 


Containing some old pleasent tricks, the Brownies 
now also harvest ice, help a hospital and do other 
things serviceable and diverting, as told in these 
pictures and verses. 


Tue Journey Boox. By Clinton Falls. Published 
by the Century Co., New York. 


Pleasant and profitable moments await the little 
reader while “Captain” Falls shows them pictures 
and tells stories of animals and strange sights seen 
in many lands. 


Tue BuNNyY-BUNNIKINS IN Europe. By Edith B. 
Davidson. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


A funny and interesting book in picture and 
text. 


Tates Come True. By Margaret Coulson Walker. 
Published by the Baker-Taylor Co., New York. 
An excellent book for children. The pictures 

show such familiar creatures as “Little Red Riding 

Hood,” Cinderella,” “Hiawatha,” “Peter Pumpkins’ 

and others, made out of apple seeds, potatoes, little 

twigs, peanuts and pins and similar things at hand 
which the inventive child will be glad to put to- 
gether according to the illustrations and directions. 

Meanwhile the child lacking in deftness and inven- 

tion may learn something from the book 


Tre Provicar Pro Tem. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, publishers. 


There is a certain spring and vivacity about the 
novels of Mr. Bartlett that warrant their wide cir- 
culation. One of the latest is “The Prodigal Pro 
Tem.,” which has for its central idea the persona- 
tion by the hero of a willful son who has been long 
absent from home. This personation is entered into 
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in order to save the life of his grieving blind father, 
or rather to ease his last days, as is supposed in 
the beginning The blind father has an attractive 
daughter and a vivacious, if somewhat sharp-tongued 
elderly sister These elements, with the suitable 
accompaniments of a sufficient amount of rivalry 
and competition for the charming heroine and other 
interesting and somewhat humorous matters, fur- 
nish the material for a story that sparkles along 
to a fortunate and exhilarating conclusion. There 
is plenty of crisp dialogue and much deft handling 
in the narrative Such books as this may not be 
literature of a profound or enduring nature, but 
they are very bright and clever and fill a definite 
want 


Boy’s Books 
Tur Youns Guim ty C. B. Bueleigh. 
by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Published 
Boston. 


While theconversations inthis story are somewhat 
conventional and commonplace, the book is full of 
action and excitement. The reader is made to real- 
ize vividly what life in a lumber camp {is like. 
The two boys hunt, fish, and are made prison- 
ers, and = escape from their captors. While 
there is actually no real lynching in the book, so 
near do some of the characters come to it that the 
excitement is kept up to white heat. The villians 
who steal deer left hanging in the woods and sell 
them who are brought to justice at last through the 
two boys are the heroes of the tale. Their names are 
Norman Carver and Fred Warner. The latter is a 
wonderful guide through the intricacies of the for- 
est. The boys are benefited by each other’s com- 
panionship, and Gen. Carver, who has been his son’s 
companion during the autumn hunting trip, feels 
that their experiences together have brought them 
into closer sympathy and understanding of each 
other, and Norman feels that his outlook on life 
has undergone a change by his contact with rough, 
practical men of the woods. He has come to realize 
and appreciate the dignity of labor. 


Tur American Boy at Hentey. By Frank E. Chan- 
non Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


An American boy, whose mother was an English- 
woman. is left at Henley College at school while 
his father goes to India to attend to some bridge 
building. The boy’s name is Roger Jackson, and by 
degrees he assimilates himself to the very different 
customs end fashions of English schools. For exam- 
ple: It is still the fashion for the younger boys 
to “faz” for the elder boys, and Roger Jackson has 
to get broken in to being a fag. But it is not long 
nefore he accepts in manly fashion what cumes to 
him and plays his part with zest and credit. There 
is plenty of football, boating and cricket and exciting 
matches in all of them, well told; there is an adven- 
ture in the ascent of Mt. Snowden and the boys 
rescue some shipwrecked voyagers froma brig which 
is about to founder in the British Channel. They 
have plays and banquets, rows and love feasts. Oc- 
casionally they cover themselves with great credit 
and now and then things are done which they would 
like to have forgotten. There is a peep into English 
life and the story moves along in a way that can- 
not fail to be of interest to American boys. It treats 
-the distinctive features of English ‘schools sym- 
pathetically while it does not misrepresent the 
American system, and forms a good start in the pro- 


posed series to be known as “The Henley Schoo} 
Joy Series.” The spirited illustrations are by & 
Burgess. 


SHERMAN HALE, THE HARVARD HALFBACK. By George 
Hart Rand. Published by R. C. Fenno & Co., Ney 
York. 


Now and then a book is written with care ang 
attention to detail which the effort deserves. This 
is true of the story of Sherman Hale, the Harvard 
halfback. It is written for maturer boys, perhaps, 
but will be of interest to all boy readers. The 
hero, while full of spirit and even recklessness, {s of 
an honorable nature and betrays under trial a heroic 
and constant temper that will prove an inspiration 
and an example. Falsely accused of forgery, he en. 
dures the disgrace and suffers for the crime in order 
to shield another. The book is full of plot and ac 
tion, sport and college excitement in the early part 
and dangerous and serious affairs of life in the lat- 
ter part, with an element of love, too, all related 
with realism and elaboration perhaps too detailed 
for adult readers, but with just such particularity 
as pleases those avid young readers who want to 
know fully how everything happened. 


THE LAKeERIM Cruise. By Rupert Hughes. Pub. 
lished by the Century Co., New York. 


Twelve of the jolliest boys in the world composed 
the Lakerim Athletic Club. Each boy has a nick- 
name fitting his characteristics except B. J., who 
who goes by his initials. B. J., on account of his 
health, is not allowed to go to one of the ball games 
of the club, and being much offended with his father, 
escapes from the window by sheets torn into strips 
and runs away, leaving a letter telling his parents 
that he would only return when he was “wrich.” 
He gets taken in by a cruel captain of a boat on 
the Mississippi, who treats him so unkindly that he 
longs to escape, but cannot get away. The other 
eleven boys who belong to the Lakerim Club go 
out to find him In their boat. The adventures they 
have, the hardships that are experienced an@ the 
wonderful feats that the boys perform, make a story 
full of action and excitement, such as boys love to 
read. FE. J. is finally rescued and shares with the 
other eleven the adventures on their homeward trip. 
His good parents are so rejoiced to get him back 
that they say no word of rebuke, but instead givé 
the reward they offered for his return to the Lake 
rim Athletic Club. 


GRANNIE’S BOY 


Where’s the wee boy that will ride on my arm— 
Eh! the fine rider he’ll be by and by— 

All the way over to Mallory’s farm, 
Over the bog, wid the win’ blowin’ high? 


Mallory’s farm, at the top o’ the hill, 
That’s where his grannie sits all the day long, 
Out at the door, where she spins wid a will, 
All the day singin’ her bit of a song. 
Where's the wee man that his grannie loves best? 
Where’s the wee spalpeen that tangles her t’hread? 
Where's the bold rider comes out o’ the West, 
Lightin’ the world wid the gold on his head? 
That’s what his grannie sings all the day long, 
Turnin’ her whee! till it hums like a bee. 
Musha! the stren’th of him. Gad! he’s that strong 
One of these days he’ll be carryia’ me! 
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Order pictures for February birthdays TO-DAY. 


 45c. for 45 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Size, 54 x 8, 


Senc : : 
Dickens, their homes, etc. No two alike. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


them as aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, 


sé 


Picture Study, etc. 


ONE CENT EACH S22" 


one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture) 

Half Cent Size,3x3% Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 

gird Pictures in Natural Colers, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 

Large Pictares for Framing, 22 x 28 inches, including margin. Price, 75 cents each; 


rr 
ine 


Smaller 


sfor % 5 


, pletures, and a Colored Bird picture. 


tw 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


hree two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature Ifllustra- 








WANDERERS 


0 clouds, ye little tender sheep, 
Pastured in fields of blue, 
While moon and stars your fold can keep 
And gently shepherd you, 
Let me, too, follow in the train 
That flocks across the night, 
Or lingers on the open plain 
With new-born fleeces white. 


O singing winds, that wander far, 
Yet always seem at home, 
And freely play ’twixt star and star 
Along the bending dome, 
I often listen to your song, 
Yet never hear you say 
One word of all the happy worlds 
That sing so far away. 
—Marie White Lowell. 


For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, 
Sheet Music. everything per- 
taining to Music, write to 


Clon FOUN) CONDON 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Thousands of Teachers 


sre already using Henderson's English Grammar by Parallel- 
*m and Comparison with surprising success. [It ap Is to 
eachers as the right kind of grammar at just the right time. 
Sim f provable, plain. complete, faultless and non-confus- 
es the question how to teach and study English 
successfully. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


i. H. HENDERSON, Publisher, Columbus, Ohio 


Grammar 


SKSKCL CCC CKK CTE CC LACK C AA AC CCC C CL LLE 


Emory and Henry College 


——— EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established :836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 





¥ Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles 
east of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthful- 
ness. New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer- 
sity trained teachers. Courses ofstudy up-to-date and 
instruction thorough. Literary Societies famous for 
excellence ofwork. Society halis unsur in South. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
ofviews,. & tet thet hh hh 








+5 5555555555444 5555 5 5 4 7 


Address J. L. HARDIN, Sec’y, Emory, Va. 
EEESESSSSSSSSSTSI FESSESSESSSSSSSSSS 
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Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institote Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


3333 3335353333333333333333 


b >. 3 





| 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, yore 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 

‘0 

XS 

c 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








Maryland Teachers’ Agency 


524 N. Arlington Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Secures positions for teachers in Middle Atlantic and 
Southern States. Reduced rates for early registration. 
Send stamp for blank. 
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Summer School 
of the South 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Tenth Session : June 20—July 28, 1911 
100 instructors 

2,500 students 

100 courses 

65 popular lectures 

Music Festival of five concerts 

No tuition 

$10 regi 


stration fee admits to everything 


Room and board at reasonable prices 


Special reduced rates from the railroads 
in the South 
rhis is the Southern teacher’s best opportunity 
for personal and professional improvement 


Write for official announcement and for special 


information about home study and extension 
work 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Superintendent. 





ART EDUCATION 


A 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 





A Text Book for High School use cover. 
ing a full four years’ course. Thorough 
illustrated with many plates and illustr. 
tions in black and white and color, and cop. 
taining chapters on 


Pictorial Presentation Architectural Drawiny 

Perspective Drawing Design 

Historic Drawing Constructive Drawing 

Figure and Animal Drawing Art History 
Price, For further in- 


per copy, $1.2 


formation, address 





The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 113 University Place 








IF YOU KNEW 


what glowing reports come to us from Virginia 


teachers who are using the 


Wide-Awake Readers 


YOU WOULD USE THEM 


IF THEY KNEW 


that the Wide- Third Reader been 
adopted by the State Board on the same basis as the 


Awake has now 


earlier books in the series, two things would happen — 
you couldn’t stop them from buying it, and the Old 


would hold a host of 


HAPPY CHILDREN 


Dominion 


The Wide-Awake Primer (Va. edition)... 23c¢ 
se ve First Reader ... 30c 

Second Reader. . 35c 
" Third Reader 40c 
Boston Sc — Kitchen Text-Book (Va. Ed) 60c 


(The State-adopted text in Domestic Sctence. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 











The Bradley Line of 


School Supplies | 


Training Supplies; 
trial Materials of every description. 


Kindergarten and Primary Supplies; Art and Masa 
Busy Work, Hand Work, and Ind 
Write to us! 


Catalogs and prices. 


Send for our Special Catalog of General School Sy 


plies, Paper, Chalk, Ink, Pencils, Pens, Blank Boos 


etc., 


etc. 


Milton Bradley Company 
1209 Arch Strect, PHILADEL 

























h-Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 
\For Men 


or 








Delightful and health- 
ful location, sixteen 
miles north of Rich- 
mond. Beautiful cam- 
pus, com modious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 

R. E. BLACKWELL, A. M., LL. D., 

President. 


WM. S. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Bergen’s Elements of Botany, Revised, 
with Key and Flora, Southern States Edition 


A 
This text was adopted by the State Board of 
wm Education for use in the Virginia high schools. 
It is intended to cover a half year’s course 
ustra nthe subject, and the time allotted to it is 
d con. isually the second half session, beginning in 
February 
iAMAKER, 
‘awing 


partment of Biology, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
e, Lynchburg, Va.: 


| take pleasure in expressing my appreciation of 

ergen's Botanies. I have used them in my classes, and 

regard them as among the best published. If I were to 

atext for high school classes 1 should choose Ber- 

« Elements, Revised. For a course preparatory to 

lege, I have been recommending this text for a number 
ears 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ADOPTED FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


Ma] GINN ano COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Moore and Miner’s Practical Business 
Arithmetic 

This is the only business arithmetic adopted 
for the Virginia high schools. 


Many of the schools are making use of the 
books not only in the regular business depart- 
ment, but as a basis for all arithmetic needed 
in the high school 


The high school teacher will find the text 
very practical. Its treatment of business 
methods is highly commended by business 
men. 




















ADOPTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 











vaowlf|  Ritchie’s PRIMER OF SANITATION 
a For lower grades 

Boo 
i Ritchie's HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
DEL For seventh and eighth grades 


Carson’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION 


For high schools 








For sale by all booksellers in Virginia, and by 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publisbers 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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Murphys Hotel «# Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 


and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School °°’ ein 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Irs nconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 


See 
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tree European Trips to Teachers! 


Spend Six Weeks Abroad Visiting Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland Between July 1 and September 1, 1911. 


SEVEN TEACHERS WILL TRAV EL 
THREE IN RICHMOND-—WHO? 





|. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of {Lichmond who receives the highest number of votes wil! 
be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 
and a purse of $100 pocket money. 


2 That teacher within the corporate ilmits of the City of Richmond who receives the second highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $50 pocket money. 


8. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the third highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


4- Third Congressional District— Who? 


Tha teacher within the bounds of the Third Congressional District, outside of the corporate limits of the City of 
Richmond, who receives the highest number of votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


This district includes Barton Heights Highland Park Ginter Park, Ashland, Williamsburg, Chester, and the country 
listricts of the Third District. 


5s. First Congressional District—W ho? 


That teacher within the bounds of the First Congressional District, who receives the highest number of votes wil! 
be given one of The Richmond Virgintan’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Fredericksburg, New port 
News and Hampton, the Eastern Shore, the Northern Neck, the counties between the Rappahannock and the York, etc. 


6 Second Congressional District—Who? 


That teacher within the bounds of the Second Congressional District who receives the highest number of votes, 
will be given one of The Richmond Virginian's Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Suffolk, and the counties of Princess Anne. Norfolk, Nanse1aond, Isle of Wight and Southam pton. 


7. Fourth Congressional District—Who? 


That teacher within the bounds of the Fourth Congressional District receiving the highest number of votes, will be 
given one of The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the Uity of Petersburg, and the counties 
of Prince George, Dinwiddie, Powhatan, Amelia, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, 
Greenesville, Surry and Sussex. 


Other Districts—Who/? 
If the school teachers in any Congressional Districts are interested and desire that a Trip be offered for that dis- 
trictlet them write The Richmond Virginian, and the matter will be carefully considered. 


Qualifications fer Trip.—Any white teacher, male or female. who is at present recognized as a teacher In any 
public or private school, either State, Denominational or Independent, either Primary, Secondary, Collegiate or  niver- 
sity, is eligible to receive one of these trips. 

Cenditions of Contest.— Write at once for Conditions of Contest to the Trip Manager, care Hichmond Virginian, 
Write promptly. Begin atonce. % percent. added to votes received before January ist; 16 per cent. added to votes 
received before February Ist; 10 per cent. added to votes received before March Ist; 5 per cent. added to votes received 
before April ist. For full information, address 


TRAVEL MANAGER Richmond Virginian, Richmond, Va. 


To the Readers of The Virginia Journal of Education : 


These trips will benefit the teachers ~~~ If you have any friends among the teachers whom 
you would like to send on one of these trips, we will gladly explain the offer fully and give all possible as- 
sistance to the teacher by supplying expert assistants. 
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High School Commencements 


Place your orders in time for 
Commencement, so there will 


be no delay. pre: 
ll eee 
(ee 








No. 701.—Combination Chairs. 


School Diplomas and Certificates-—— 


This Certifies that 


hanng he norably compleled the Gb arse of Study as 





fire sorebe d fo 6 the 


and mented approval fu - diligence. excellencein scholarship and defrc rtment. wventiled lo 
tes Diploma. 


Bn Witness Whhereot, ne Anne Aercunte subscribed our segralares at thas 
day af — 
' i | 
m. comm Brincipat 
— ——— 
Clerk of School Committee Superintendent. 
Size, 17 x 22 inches. Strathmore Parchment 
$ .25 each Postage paid $2.50 per dozen Postage paid 


Virginia School 
Post-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND ‘ 


& Supply Company 
18 S. Ninth Street 
VIRGINIA 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


lL The College 


la the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology. Chemistry, Economics, Economic (deology. Education, English 
Laoguage, English Literature, Freach, General . German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select iny one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


ll. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Scieace the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring tne methods of original research. The uate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts Master of Scieace, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be guued hens 
the Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to in Civil, Mechanical. Ele«trieal, Mining, and Chemical Engiaecering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting . Falloutit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Paitern 
Stop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive orators for practical work in Physics, Chem.- 


istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Ecodomic ‘ieology, Electrical Engineering. and Applied 
Mechanies. Special Elective Courses wil apie. 08 for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and mistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of stady is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts, 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
ofers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Inorganic Chemistry, and either Physica, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
me lical sciences; and abandaat clinical training in the practical t.anches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses ia the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College aad Graduite Department is free to all Virginians, All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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ADOPTED FOR 


Exclusive First Supplementary Use 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


4] A superb series of readers which offer a real course in litera- 
ture. Pupils who use them unconsciously learn to like the 
best there is in our literature, and step by step acquire a 
knowledge of the world’s masterpieces. 

| Each book is ada with rare skill to its i \ 

; The first three Koa ce nature stories, talkers end tain fairy 
tales; the Fourth Reader and A New Fifth Reader give selec- 
tions of considerable length—prose and poetry, Greek and 
Norse mythology, the story of ‘‘The Water Babies,” Rus- 
kin’s ‘* King of the Golden River,’’ and many other beauti- 
ful selections. Illustrated with famous pictures. 


A First Reader, 20c; A Second Header, 25c; A Third Reader, 30c; A Fourth 
Reader, 35c; A Reader for Fifth Grades, 45c. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Bosten Chicage 
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Recent. High Schoe! Adoptions: December 22, 1910, the Virgiria State Board of Education 
ADOPTED 


CARPENTER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


For Exclusive Use in the Third and Fourth Years of all High Schools in the State of Virginia. 


Is clear 
The Subject Matter—< Is concise 
Ils attractively presented 


Retail Price, 60 Cents. Exchange Price, 30 Cents. 


BAILEY’S BEGINNER’S BOTANY 


For Use in al! Virginia High Schools without Laboratory Facilities 


nme er, Se 


The subject of Botany is here presented in such a form as to enable the pupil to get hold of con 
crete facts for himeelf. Retail Price, 54 tenis; Exchange Price, 32 Cents. 





The Macmillan Company. sérvore 
Virginia Representative: W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. i 
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